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LaRae Orullian president of the Women’s Bank: “I would say some opinions have 
been changed.” 


They're in 
the black 


in record 
time 


By RANDY WELCH 


T HE spectacular success of the 
Women’s Bank of Denver, which 
marks its first anniversary this 
Saturday, July 14, is startling even 
by Denver boomtown standards. 

The 17th Street newcomer is the 
most successful of the eight wom- 
en’s banks in the nation and is the 
fastest-growing financial institu- 
tion in Colorado. The fledgling bank 
already has repaid its modest start- 
up costs and has turned a profit, an 
unusually quick turnaround for the 
slow-moving banking industry. The 
stock of the Women’s Bank recently 
has been quoted at double the of- 
fering price of $20 a share. 

Capitalized at $2 million, the bank 
now has 5000 accounts and $12 mil- 
lion in deposits. A year after its 
opening, at least 10 new accounts 
are still being added daily, president 
LaRae Orullian said last week. 

The rapid growth of the Women’s 
Bank during its first year has ex- 
ceeded all predictions and far out- 
stripped the experience of a similar 
downtown institution, the United 
Bank of Skyline, which opened its 
doors at the end of 1972. United 
Bank of Skyline required two years 
to attract $4 million in deposits de- 
spite the marketing savvy of its 
well-established corporate parent 
and the advantage of accounts in- 
herited from a predecessor on the 
same site, the defunct Skyline Na- 
tional Bank. 


Now, abtesssasayeats of operation, 
United Bank of Skyline has deposits 
of $24 million, oniy twice what the 
Women’s Bank has attracted in one 
year. 


Part of the difference may be lo- 
cation. The Women’s Bank in the 
Equitable Building at 17th and Stout 
streets is in the heart of the down- 
town financial district. The United 
Bank of Skyline, only four blocks 
away at 16th and Arapahoe streets, 
was on the fringe of the downtown 
development area for most of its 
short existence. 


Denver's accelerating boom and 
“conscience money” from deposi- 
tors eager to associate with the 
Women’s Bank may account for 
some of its success, but the upstarts 
also surpassed the respected pre- 
dictions of Bickert Browne Cod- 
dington and Associates, a Denver 
consulting firm which does high- 
priced marketing surveys for the 
vast majority of banks in Colorado. 
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agement and an average board. But 
they've got a better-than-average 
board, aggressive marketing in call- 
ing on businesses downtown and so 
forth, and a unique image in a mar- 
ket concerned with equal rights. 
They have a hell of a lot of pluses 
that are hard to quantify.” 


The idea for the bank was first ad- 
vanced in 1975 by Carol Green, 
president of Rocky Mountain 
Weight Watchers, explained Orul- 
lian. Green had noticed a business 
article about Oruihan, then an ex- 
ecutive with Guaranty Bank and 
Trust, and was tħinking about the 
relatively few women in bank man- 
agement. At the same time, Green 
was approached by a businesswom- 
an who had just been turned down 
for a loan at several Denver banks. 


Orullian contends, however, that 
she does not emphasize feminist 
concerns at the bank, in spite of an 
advertising campaign that promi- 
nently features career women. 

“Our approach,’ she insisted, “is 
that we are not a ‘minority’ bank. I 
don’t think that a bank organized for 
philosophical reasons will make it in 
the long run. We have had some loan 
applicants who felt we should make 
the qualifications less rigid because 
they were women, but that hasn't 
happened much because we were 
outspoken from the first that that 
wouldn't be” 

The bank does have a “captive au- 
dience” in downtown’ working 
women, however, Orullian conced- 
ed, and has pushed to take advan- 





A consultant predicted $8 million in deposits after 
three years. The upstart bank attracted $12 million 


in less than 12 months. 





The company completed a feasibil- 
ity study for the Women’s Bank 
two years ago, an optimistic report 
which was submitted as part of the 
application for a federal charter. 
“I’ve been reminded of that?’ ac- 
knowledged partner Ted Browne, 
who did the survey for the women’s 
group. “We predicted $7 million to 
$8 million in deposits after three 
years. It’s really fantastic; they’ve 
done a super job. Im not embar- 
rassed about my prediction, be- 
cause if I have to be wrong I want to 
be low. I assume an average man- 


tage of that growing population. 
Educational programs on finance 
geared to a brown-bag lunch crowd 
and low charges for private ac- 
counts as well as the prime down- 
town location are all part of a strat- 
egy aimed at the “untapped market” 
of working women, many of who 
are already primed to support a 
“women’s” bank, Orullian ex- 
plained. 

Although loan applicants must 
meet the same standards as at other 
banks, she said, “We make a con- 
certed effort to make an atmo- 


sphere of friendliness and nonin- 
timidation. Applying for a loan is 
really frightening to a lot of people. 
But we also stress that, when an ap- 
plicant is turned down, we explain 
why they didn’t qualify. Knowing 
that, sometimes we've had women 
go out and come back later, able to 
meet the qualifications” 

Orullian and the board of direc- 
tors have gone out themselves to 
knock on doors and bring in clients. 
The practice is common among of- 
ficers of new banks, but Orullian 
and her colleagues have been par- 
ticularly successful at it. One attor- 
ney in an office two floors above the 
Women’s Bank found bank presi- 
dent Orullian in his office one day, 
“saying she knew we banked at First 
National but just wanted to point 
out some of the advantages to us of 
banking there. I don’t know how she 
knew we banked at First National, 
but we sat down and talked for an 
hour, and there are some advan- 
tages. She’s very sharp. Now we do 
some banking both there and at First 
National?’ 

Orullian, a woman with distinc- 
tive angular features who works be- 
hind a glass-walled office across 
from the teller windows, is herself 
an evident key to the success of the 
bank. She was second in command 
at Guaranty, the highest ranking fe- 
male officer of a large bank any- 
where in the West with a chance of 
becoming president there, when she 
decided to go with the Women’s 
Bank. 

“It was a career decision,’ she said. 
“It was a big decision to make, prob- 
ably the most difficult I’ve ever had 
to make. The thing that really in- 
fluenced me was knowing this or- 
ganization, and that we were com- 
patible. They wanted to let 
management make decisions. I knew 
I would really be able to exercise the 
management skills I’ve been devel- 
oping. In the layers of a political or- 
ganization, it takes along time to get 
things done. Because we're small, 
we've been able to move quickly.” 

At present, her decision looks 
sound as the Women’s Bank has got- 
ten off to an impressive start. But 
the real test probably will come in 
the next year or two after the easy 
“conscience money” has been ex- 
hausted and the novelty has worn 
off. 

“I’ve never been a person who 
would say ‘I told you so,’” Orullian 
reflected, looking back at the first 
year, “but I would say some opin- 
ions have been changed” 
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Prosecution 
and defense 
outline their 
strategies 


By ROBERT E. COX 
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MIAMI 

LACK WEEK for Ted Bundy. 

B It started when Nita Neary sat 

down and told the judge dur- 

ing a pre-trial hearing that Ted 

Bundy was the man she saw run- 

ning out the first-floor front door of 

her sorority house in Tallahassee, 

shortly before she went upstairs 
into a scene of bloody death. 

It ended with the true beginning 
of this trial, when Assistant State 
Attorney Larry Simpson stood up 
Saturday afternoon in front of the 
jury—rested and sun-tanned after a 
week of sequestration at a bayside 
resort—and outlined the state's 
case. 


It is this: 

That on the early morning of Jan. 
15, 1979, Florida State University 
coeds Lisa Levy and Margaret Bow- 
man were clubbed and strangled to 
death as they slept in the Chi 
Omega Sorority house near cam- 
pus. In another room, coeds Kathy 
Kleiner and Karen Chandler were 
beaten. Forty-five minutes later, a 
few blocks away in a duplex on Dun- 
woody Street, Cheryl Thomas—an- 
other FSU coed—was severely beat- 
en as she slept. 

Shortly after 3 a.m. Chi Omega 
coed Nita Neary returned home 


from a date, entering the house 
through the back door, a door which 
had a malfunctioning security lock. 
As she started turning lights off in 
the living room on the first floor, she 
heard a thump. 


She thought it was her boy- 
friend, falling as he returned to his 
car outside. But, as she approached 
the window to look out, she heard 
footsteps, running footsteps, up- 
stairs. She approached the front 
door of the house and, standing ina 
small hallway, “she saw a man’ 
Simpson said, “standing with a club 
at the front door.” 


What she saw, and later described 
to officers, was the entire right side 
profile of the man, dressed in a dark 
cap, a dark jacket and tan pants. He 
had thin lips and a protruding nose. 
He carried a log as a club. 

At first, Neary thought it was the 


| holding her bloody head in her 


hands. 

They looked in another room. 
Kathy Kleiner was siting up in bed, 
holding her bloody head and moan- 
ing. Somebody called the police. 


Police were there quickly, and an 
officer and the sorority house- 
mother opened the door to Room 
No. 4. “Lisa?” called the house- 
mother. 

“There was no response” Simp- 
son told the jurors. “She had just 
died, or was on the verge of dying. 

“At that moment, they knew what 
they had on their hands. There was 
a wound, or trauma, to one of her 
breasts. There was a wound or 
trauma on her left buttock. There 
was no heartbeat, no pulse” 

At about the same time, Melanie 


`” Nelson asked the question: “What 


about Margaret?” Most people were 





‘Tt will be a consistent presentation of the evidence, 
prosecutor Simpson told the jurors, ‘that will leave 
you with only one conclusion. 





houseboy, Ronnie Eng. He was the 
only male who was allowed access to 
the second floor of the sorority 
house. Or maybe, she thought, 
some housemember had a boy- 
friend who was violating curfew. 
She went upstairs, awakened her 
roommate — Nancy Dowdy — and 
the pair spent several minutes try- 
ing to figure out what happened. 
Finally, they decided to awaken 
another sorority member on the 
second floor. As they stood in the 
hallway, Karen Chandler stumbled 
out of her room, hunched over, 


out of their beds. Margaret Bow- 
man hadn't been seen. 

Police officer Henry Newkirk 
opened the door to Room 9. “As soon 
as he saw Margaret Bowman, lay- 
ing in the bed in a pool of blood; 
Simpson said, “he closed the door 
behind him” 

There was a pair of panty hose 
knotted tightly about her neck. 

By now, it was nearing 4 a.m. On 
Dunwoody Street, four blocks away, 
the neighbors who shared a wall 
with Cheryl Thomas in the duplex 
heard sounds—“a thumping kind of 


noise. They didn’t know what it 
was, said Simpson. “But the noise 
continued. The noise continued” 

The neighbors called Cheryl 
Thomas’ phone number, heard the 
phone ring. The thumping, noise 
stopped. They heard footsteps. 
They called police. 


Police, by now swarming through 
the area because’of the Chi Omega ` 
crimes, were there quickly. “They 
went inside and found Cheryl 
Thomas lying in the bed, beaten se- 
verely, laying in a pool of blood. 

“There were five compound frac- 
tures to her skull” 

Found at the Dunwoody scene: A 
pantyhose mask. 

“Remember,” Simpson said to the 
jurrors, “that I told you Margaret 
Bowman was strangled with panty- 
hose” 


Back at the Chi Omega house,-of- 
ficers were finding bark on the 
floors of the rooms where the beat- 
ings had occurred, and by the back 
door—the door with the malfunc- 
tioning lock. 


ND HOW does Ted Bundy fit 
in? Simpson told the jurors 
that on Jan. 7 1978, Bundy 

came to Tallahassee, rented an 
apartment in a small boarding 
house, signed a lease under a ficti- 
ous name. 


After he was arrested on Feb. 15 
in Pensacola, investigators ob- 
tained.a court order to get samples 
of the hair from Bundy’s head. It was 
compared in Tallahassee with hairs 
taken from inside the pantyhose 
mask found in Cheryl Thomas’ 
apartment. Investigators, Simpson 
said, concluded that “the hairs that 
belonged to Theodore Robert Bun- 
dy were similar to the hairs found 
at Dunwoody.” One expert witness, 
Simpson said, will testify that “it is 
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find the right one for you? To the Answerperson. Your Personal Banker, the savings 
expert who can show you how to make more money with savings. 
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Name 
Address 


City 


Denver, CO 80217 


ie tnd ae a i 2 aO 
Mail to: United Bank Personal Banker 
#0019 ¢ 1700 Broadway 






Zip ae 






Arvada, Aurora, Broomfield, Denver, Lakewood, Littleton, Monaco, Skyline 


Members FDIC 


Most United Banks require a $500.00 minimum deposit on certificates, 
and $50.00 on regular savings. Substantial Interest Penalty for early withdrawal. 
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highly likely that the hairs found in 
the panty hose were those of Theo- 
dore Robert Bundy.” 

Nita Neary, he said, “will make a 
positive identification of Theodore 
Bundy as the man she saw going 
through the front door of the Chi 
Omega house, carrying a club, on 
the morning of Jan. 15” 


And, he said, experts will testify 
about bite marks: “Not one bite on 
this one particular piece of flesh— 
the buttocks of Lisa Levy,” Simpson 
te “but a double bite, a double 

ite” 


The lower teeth, he said, would be 
shown to be “very, very unusual” in 
their alignment, and a dental expert 
from suburban Coral Gables, Dr. 
Richard Souviron, would testify 
that the bite marks belonged to Ted 
Bundy. 


“It will be a consistent presenta- 
tion of the evidence; Simpson told 
the jurors, “that will leave you with 
only one conclusion” 


HE OPENING arguments for 
the defense were brief and were 
delivered by Miami attorney 

Robert Haggard over a stream of 
sharp, increasingly bitter objec- 
tions from Simpson. 

“The true question in this case,’ 
Haggard said, “is not that a crime 
was committed. 


“There is one true issue in this 
case: Who committed these crimes? 
Did Ted Bundy commit these 
crimes? And no other man? Did Ted 
Bundy commit these crimes and no 
other man, beyond [his voice ris- 
ing], beyond and to the exclusion of 
every reasonable doubt?” 


“Objection, your honor, he’s ar- 
guing; Simpson shouted. 

“Stick to the outline, Mr. Hag- 
gard; Judge Edward Cowart ad- 


vised. “Don’t get into argument in 
these opening remarks’ 

“The -state's best evidence?’ said 
Haggard, “is Nita Neary.” 

But when she came home from 
her date that night she was tired, 
she had a cold, she had had a few 
beers, “how many we will never 
know.” The light near the front door 
was dim, Neary was 16% feet away 
from the intruder, and all she saw 
was an “oblique profile; not much 
better than a silhouette. 


She saw the man “three seconds 
at most. He was in a hurry. This 
glimpse,’ said Haggard with heavy 
emphasis on the word, “will be- 
come the most important seconds in 
this case” 

Two of those three seconds, Hag- 
gard contended, were taken up by 
Neary looking at the log. “This is 
known to experts as weapons fo- 


. 


The defense also will show, Hag- 
gard continued, that Neary saw 
newspaper photographs before she 
identified a picture of Bundy, and 
that she observed him in a Tallahas- 
see courtroom later. 


“I suspect the evidence will show,” 
Haggard began, warming up to 
make the point that her identifica- 
tion of Bundy was molded by police 
procedures, “the most hideous——” 

“Objection!” 

“—— kind of ——” 

“Your honor,” Simpson steamed, 
“why does Mr. Haggard continue af- 
ter an objection has been made?” 

“Bless your heart, Mr. Haggard; 
says the judge, “come on board now.” 

“Yes, your honor.” 


The evidence, said Haggard, will 
show that Miss Neary has never 
been certain in her identification. 

As for the bite marks: The de- 





There will be doubt, defense attorney Haggard said, 
as to the reliability of this evidence all the way down 


the line... 





4% 





cus, when an observer 
“Objection! I object, your honor!” 
“Stick to the outline, Mr. Hag- 


gard” 


“Yes, your honor.” 

Another brief tick in those cru- 
cial seconds was taken up by Neary 
seeing a dark hat, a dark jacket and 
tan pants, said Haggard, and, when 
she later was hypnotized in an at- 
tempt to try to get her to remember 
more, details were added and al- 
tered. In fact, said Haggard, Neary 
experienced “positive hallucina- 
tions” 


fense, Haggard told the jurors, will 
show that “four or more other sets 
of teeth match the same bruise 
marks. There are more teeth that 
can match the same bite marks” 
Skin, says Haggard, “is not the best 
medium for impressions,’ and there 
still is no standard for bite mark 
comparison. 


The hair found in the panty hose, 
he said, “cannot be characterized be- 
yond belonging to one of the three 
races” 

There will be doubt, Haggard said, 


“as to the reliability of this evidence 
all the way down the line——” 

“Objection!” 

“Mr. Haggard, there’s going to be 
a line of no return, and if you want 
me to reach it, just keep it up” 

“Thank you, your honor. Thank 
you ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury.” 


HAT SIMPSON didn’t say 
W: the jury is that there is a 
possibility that the prosecu- 
tion will introduce evidence from 
Bundy’s arrest in Utah in 1975, 
which ultimately led to a conviction 
for kidnapping. That evidence in- 
cluded a panty hose mask. 

What Haggard didn’t say to the 
jury is a question that the defense 
will raise in its closing arguments. It 
is a question about blood, and it goes 
to the heart of Nita Neary’s testi- 






_mony. 


It was true that the second floor of 
the Chi Omega house was a blood 
bath that night. Victims were lying, 
as Simpson told the jury Saturday, in 
pools of blood. 

But, under rigorous questioning 
from police, artists, hypnotists and 
lawyers, Nita Neary—who will say 
she got a good enough look at the in- 


‘truder in light slacks to identify him 


as being Ted Bundy—has never 
mentioned blood. 

What the jury didn’t hear in open- 
ing statements Saturday, and what 
they won't hear in testimony in this 
trial, is the long, questionable back- 
ground of Ted Bundy—the other 
murder charges against him and his 
escape from Colorado—and much of 
the torrent of disclosures that were 
poured out to the judge during pre- 
trial hearings last week. 

It is more than enough informa- 
tion to write a book; two writers sit- 
ting in the press section, in fact, are 
doing just that. 
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Your Edge Against Inflation 


With the cost of construction going up and high interest rates staying up, a Colorado 
Log Home is an excellent choice and alternative to conventional living. How many 
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Bundy tells 
how he 


escaped from 
Colorado 


By ROBERT E. COX 


©1979, Straight Creek Publishing Co. 
MIAMI 


NSIDE the courtroom where Ted 
[era is being tried for murder, 

there was giggling. During a pre- 
trial hearing last week, prosecutors 
were playing a tape recording for 
the judge. The tape had been made 
shortly after Bundy had been ar- 
rested on Feb. 15, 1978, in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and he was telling the of- 
ficers questioning him about his 
escape from the Garfield County Jail 
a month and a half earlier. 

On the tape, the officers were 
guffawing. In the tightly controlled 
courtroom, the audience was laugh- 
ing nervously. 

They had good reason. Bundy was 
telling of an inept jailer and a comic 
jail with an ineffective security sys- 
tem that allowed him to keep in his 
cells such things as hundreds of dol- 
lars in cash and a hacksaw blade. 

After his escape and recapture 
earlier in 1977 in Aspen, which 
Bundy described to the officers in 
Pensacola as “simple jumping out of 
a window” of the Pitkin County 
Courthouse, “things got tight” 

“I didn’t even think I’d get an- 
other chance” 

But he did. 

“I can't reveal too much about 
who was involved there, but it sim- 
ply involved cutting a plate out of 
the ceiling of my cell” 

Police officer James S. Bodiford: 
“What did you use to cut the weld?” 

Bundy: “Hacksaw. Finest money 
can buy.” 

Bodiford (incredulous): “Where 
the hell did you get a hacksaw 
blade?” 


can buy, the task was tedious. “It 
took me a full six to eight weeks, I 
think, to finally- get through that 
ceiling,’ he said, and the noise was a 
problem. } 

“This place was just an echo 


unplugged, cut the cord with a scissors as clos othe 
wall as possible. Since this offer does not apply t 


wallphones, please leave those in place. 
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housewarming celebration. 
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chamber. It’s all steel, and you could 
drop a pin in one cell and hear it in 
the other end of the lot. . . . So you 
could operate an hour a night when 
the trustees were getting loaded and 
singing and getting rowdy and TVs 
are up and the showers and all. . . . 
It went very, very slowly. 

“And I tended to be very, very cau- 
tious” 

And there were delays, when 
Bundy was taken from Glenwood 
Springs to Aspen for two or three 
days occasionally for court pro- 
ceedings, or when he was taken to 
Garfield County Courthouse next 
to the jail to study in the law library. 

During those outings, Bundy said, 
he was kept in leg irons. But he had a 
key for them—-he and other in- 
mates had made it. 

“I could have gotten out any time I 
wanted,’ he boasted. But he didn’t 
use it. “I was going for the percen- 
tage shot where I'd have 14, 16 


er place to get down where I would- 
n't drop in somebody’s lap” — 

The first night he crawled to the 
area directly over the jailer’s quar- 


ters in the building. 


“ĮI ‘was packed and ready to go” 

But that night, it wasn’t to be. He 
could find no way out, and another 
problem popped up. The crawl space 
was “dustier than hell. I mean I was 

. sneezing. Geez, it was embar- 
rassing” 

It was also noisy, because the ceil- 
ing is suspended from steel rods. 
Then, in following days, there were 
delays, “because every two or three 
days I had to go to class” He would 
come back to his cell fearful, he said, 
that someone would have discov- 
ered something while he was gone. 

“One time I was sure that [the 
overhead fixture covering the hole] 
had been moved, and someone knew 
it was loose. But nothing happened. 
. . . I thought for sure they knew. 





‘I was going for the percentage shot where I'd 
have 14, 16 hours to get away. You pick your 
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hours to get away. You pick your 
shots. You don’t go for the little per- 
centage shot and get shot in the 
back?’ 


He had better things going for 
him: 

“I knew the jail layout; I'd been 
there what? Nine? Nine months, I 
believe I'd been in that jail. I knew 
the place inside and out. I knew the 
place better than the people that 
worked there because there’d been 
four different jailers. 

“By the time the last jailer got 
there,’ Bundy said, “he was just a re- 
ject from the deer-crossing patrol 
guard, honest to God’ | 

(The Garfield County jailer at the 


time of Bundy’s escape was Bob ` 


Morrison, currently town marshal 
in New Castle. Morrison was fired 
quietly shortly after Bundy’s es- 
cape.) 

When Bundy finally had opened 
the hole through the light fixture in 
his cell into the crawl space be- 
tween the jail building ceiling and 
the roof, he began a period of “crawl- 
ing around’ 

“I crawled all over that whole 
sheriff's office between the ceiling 
and the roof, trying to find the prop- 


Pitan 


It had been so easy, in fact, that 
Bundy began wondering if it was all 
part of atrap. “Perhaps; he thought, 
sheriff's deputies were “waiting for a 
full-fledged escape... waiting out- 
side to blow me away.” 

Then came the night of Dec. 30. 

“It was really kind of a fluke; 
Bundy told the Pensacola officers. 
“It was a Friday night. I wasn’t really 
ready to go, but I’d brought all my 
stuff up [into the crawl space] and 
packed the stuff under the blankets 
[to resemble a body sleeping] and 
got up through the little hole and 
put the fixture back in. 

“Crawled over and the jailer and 
his wife were-eating dinner. They 
were just talking about this and 
that, and she says ‘Well, let’s go toa 
movie early in the evening’ 

“He said ‘Sure’ 

“And then I knew there would be 
no one over there. I could just take 
down the whole ceiling and go for it 
if I wanted to. Heard the door slam 
... heard a car start up, drive away. I 
knew they were gone” 

While he was listening, Bundy 
said, he'd seen something he’d never 
seen before: “A shaft of light, com- 
ing up from the jailer’s quarters” It 




























was a small hole, cut into the ceiling of the jailer’s 
closet, and when the closet door was opened, the 
light from the hallway shined through into the 
crawl space. 

He sat there in the crawl space awhile, he said, 
“paranoid enough to think maybe this was just 
part of a big plan,’ and thinking about making the 
commitment to escape. If he broke a hole in the 
closet ceiling wide enough to get through, and 
me decided not to go, he would have tipped his 

and. 

He debated it, he said, “for a full half hour. I sat 
there and debated, debated” Finally, he decided to 
go, widened the hole in the closet and lowered 
himself to the top shelf. 

The first thing he found was almost a shock: 
“This guy-had a muzzle loader on the topshelf.. . 
loader, shells, shot and black powder.” But, he dis- 
carded it, he said. “I wouldn’t know how to use the 
sucker anyway. I don’t like firearms” 

Then he reached down, opened the closet door, 
“and fell out on the floor. There was nobody in the 
apartment. 

“I changed into my street clothes, packed every- 
thing up and walked out the front door.” As he 
walked away from the jail, he said “I expected. . . 
to be blown away, or something to happen. 

“Nothing. Just a beautiful, a beautiful Colo-. 
rado snowy night. I just walked up the street and 
walked away.” 

He had with him, it was later determined, sev- 
eral hundred dollars. He never said exactly how 
much he left with, but indicated the money had 
been given to him. 

Bodiford: “Where'd you get that money from?” 

Bundy: “Well, man, there's other people. Other 
people are in it. It was not, uh, let me put it this 
way: It was not given to me for the purpose of es- 
caping” 

After he fled the jail, Bundy said, he spent “most 
of the night” prowling Glenwood Springs for a 
car, finally finding an MG Midget with studded 
snow tires. 

“I knew I could get over the pass with those,’ he 
explained. “It was snowing like hell, too. A big 


Rockies” 


his escape had not been discovered. 


weird happened’’ 


d 


time they fed you until the next morning?” 


tor.” 


ways bus. 


to the łaughing officers. “Saved my ass” 


later he was in Chicago. 


that he wasn’t discovered missing until noon. 


evening meal?” 

Bundy: “Five” 

Chapman: “And they didn’t check you . 
n’t miss you until noon?” 

Bundy: “Right” 

Chapman: “God Almighty.” 


three gin and tonics” 
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storm was moving in and that’s why I wanted a car 
with snow tires, ‘cause when they close those 
passes in the Rockies, they’re gonna be closed a 
day or two days and l didn’t want to be stuck in the 


But the car broke down before he reached Vail. 
Even then, Bundy was more concerned with 
freezing to death than of being caught. He knew 


In the jail, he said, “they would feed me dinner 
around 5 p.m... . Unless I pounded on the door 
. .» no one would come by. I knew they wouldn’t 
come by or even look in my window until 7 the 
next morning fer breakfast, unless something 


Police officer Norm Chapman (incredulous): 
“You mean they didn’t check you at all from the 


Bundy: “Not as å routine. Not unless I called for 
them. That was probably the main, a major fac- 


From the side of the abandoned car, Bundy 
hitched a ride to Vail. But the unsuspecting driver 
who picked him up had no snow tires, and the ve- 
hicle was stopped from going over Vail Pass. 
Bundy waited until 4 a.m., and boarded a Trail- 


“That bus went right over the pass,’ Bundy said 


Bundy boarded a TWA flight at Stapleton In- 
ternational Airport at 8:55 a.m., and two hours 


He read later, he said, that his jail cell in Glen- 
wood Springs hadn’t even been checked at 7 a.m.; 


Chapman: “What time did they feed you your 


. . did- 


By noon the next day, Bundy said, he was in Chi- 
cago and free. “Shoot, I think [by then] had had 











Affirmative action at the FBI 


It seems like there’s a quota system for every- 
thing these days. Even the FBI has quotas on its 
“ten most wanted” list. 

The Los Angeles Times reports, for instance, 
that the FBI frowns on having more than one rep- 
resentative of a Puerto Rican terrorist group on 
the list of its 10 most wanted fugitives at any one 
time. There is also only one airline hijacker, one 
drug smuggler, one police killer and one woman. 

_ FBI spokesperson Raymond Connolly told the 
Times that the quota system for the most-wanted 
list was developed because the Bureau is only 
“after the ‘best fugitives!” 


Another victim of the gasoline shortage 


The gasoline crunch is beginning to play havoc 
with the entertainment industry. In Los Angeles, 
promoters report that attractions which had been 
drawing 90 percent full-houses just a few months 
ago have dropped to 40 to 50 percent turnouts be- 
cause of the fuel crisis. 

Many groups have found it nearly impossible to 
obtain fuel in order to transport themselves and 
their heavy equipment to concert sites. It has be- 
come common in recent weeks for many touring 
groups to include clauses in their contracts which 
require local promoters to furnish upon request 
up to 50 gallons of gasoline. 

Peter Mensch of the Leber-Kreb Booking 
Agency says that because of the uncertainty of the 
fuel situation, big Sunday outdoor shows “just 
won't happen” 


Maybe it goes with the office 


A Louisiana man, formerly named William 
Casselberry, believes that when Jim Morrison, the 
lead singer of the Doors, died eight years ago, his 
spirit entered Casselberry’s body, so Casselberry 
legally changed his name to Jim Morrison. 

The reincarnated Jim Morrison is now running 
for Lieutenant Governor, but pollsters don’t give 
him a ghost of a chance. 


The psychology of disco? 


A psychological researcher who studied under 
Marshall McLuhan claims that rock music ap- 
peals to young men whoare afraid of sex. Dr. John 
Parikhal told a convention of radio executives in 
Atlanta that, because of the relationship between 
rock music and sex, disco will take over and will 
dominate music for years to come. 

According to the doctor, “violent sex rhythms 
in rock reflect frustrations. Women can’t relate to 
this” Parikhal says that rock music appeals to per- 
sons who “are afraid they won’t measure up sex- 
ually.” 

He says that disco, on the other hand, is 
“smooth sexual rhythm” The connection be- 
tween the disco beat and healthy sex, Parikhal ar- 
gues, is the main reason behind the current disco 
boom. 


How will they age the wine? 


That tender piece of steak you’re eating may be 
the result of something now called “electrical 
stimulation” Agricultural researchers at Texas 
A & M University report they have come up with 
an entirely new way to tenderize meat, make it 
look better and age faster. 

The new process involves jolting the beef car- 
cass shortly after slaughter with 565 volts of elec- 
tricity 16 times within a one-minute period. These 
electrical shocks reportedly cause the muscles to 
contract violently, resulting in a loss of their 
toughness and a much tastier piece of meat. The 
process is said to reduce the normal aging process 
for beef from 21 to 7 days. 
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Whatever 


happened to 
the Hardy 


family? 


Bloodline 


Screenplay by Laird Koenig 
Directed by Terence Young 


The In-Laws 


Screenplay by Andrew Bergman 
Directed by Arthur Hiller 





By PETER KLEM 


OVIES about families used 

to be such wholesome af- 

fairs. The Smith family of 
Meet Me in St. Louis, the Day family of 
Life with Father, the Gilbreth family of 
Cheaper by the Dozen and even the Joad 
family of Grapes of Wrath all embod- 
ied traditional, close-knit family val- 
ues, complete with well-defined at- 
tributes for mothers and fathers, 
children who respected their eld- 
ers, and establishment of the family 
as a self-defining unit which held its 
own against outsiders. 

Problems that arose between 
family members were quickly set- 
tled, mediated by wise fathers and 
compassionate mothers. It was un- 
heard of for family members to plot 
against one another or endanger 
each other’s safety or well-being. 

The apotheosis of the family as 
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seen by the idealizing movie-makers 
of Hollywood was the Hardy fam- 
ily which appeared in 15 popular 
films featuring curmudgeonly 
Lewis Stone as the sage paterfamilias, 
Fay Holden as the inveterately long- 
suffering mother and Mickey 
Rooney, full of gee-whiz buoyancy, 
as the protagonist son, Andy. The 
Hardy films, though marred by 
stock plots and painfully mannered 
acting, were personal favorites of 
Louis B. Mayer, the MGM mogul, 
and in 1942 the pictures won a spe- 
cial Oscar for “furthering the Amer- 
ican way of life” 

Coincident with the advent of 
rock-and-roll and the 1955 Rebel 
Without a Cause, the American family 
began to disintegrate onscreen, al- 
though TV maintained the idyllic 
tradition with such series as Father 
Knows Best and The Brady Bunch. By the 
‘70s, although the family was still 
much in evidence as a motion pic- 
ture staple, films routinely dealt 
with the dark side of family life. (The 
Godfather, for example, pitted broth- 
er against brother.) The popular 
movies of recent years—Rocky, Star 


Wars, Annie Hall, The Deer Hunter—de- - 


pict families that are fragmented or 
nonexistent, and in Woody Allen’s 
Interiors, family life reached an all- 
time low. 


XAMPLES of family folkways 
as depicted by Hollywood dur- 


ing the slick, cynical summer of 
‘79 do little to repair the damaged 


. veneer of familial bliss. In Terence 


Young and Laird Koenig’s adapta- 
tion of Sidney Sheldon’s Bloodline, we 
are confronted by a corrupt, rapa- 
cious family, one of whose mem- 
bers is attempting to kill the rest, or 
at least kill those who control the 
family fortune, which is tied up in a 
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AND THE REST GO TO CAMP NORTHSTAR. 
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From the Producer of “National Lampoon’s ANIMAL HOUSE” 
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Audrey Hepburn once again is the 
target of a murder attempt in her sec- 
ond film in ten years, a lamentable de- 
bacle. 


gigantic pharmaceutical corpora- 
tion that boasts 60 drug manufac- 
turing plants, among other diversi- 
fied operations. 

The “bloodline” of the title passes 
at the outset from 64-year-old Sam 
Roffe, killed in a mountain-climb- 
ing accident, to his daughter Eliza- 
beth (Audrey Hepburn), sum- 
moned from an absorbing career as a 
paleontologist in New York to chair 
board meetings of the drug firm in 
Zurich. The board consists of Sam’s 
assistant, Rhys Williams (Ben Gaz- 
zara) and a horde of beautiful but 
unappealing kinfolk, portrayed by 
an all-star cast: James Mason as ole- 
aginous Uncle Alec, a member of 
Parliament whose young wife (Mi- 
chelle Phillips) is a compulsive gam- 
bler; Irene Papas and Omar Sharif 
as Simonetta and Ivo Palazzi, the 
Italian branch of the family, and 
Romy Schneider and French actor 
Maurice Ronet as Helene and 
Charles Martin, cousins who oper- 
ate the Paris office. 

It is never explained how the 
Roffe family, which originated in the 
Jewish ghetto of Cracow, Poland, 
has managed to proliferate multi- 
nationally in just two generations. 
Nor is it explained how each mem- 
ber of the family manages simulta- 
neously to reach a personal crisis 
that gives each a stake in wanting 
the Roffe company stock to be made 
public and also gives each a motive 
for bumping off Elizabeth, who has 
taken over the reins of the firm and 
decided not to go public. (Except for 
Sam and Elizabeth, the entire Roffe 
family seems to have a penchant for 
living extravagantly.) 

The individual crises among the 
family are fairly implausible, to 
boot. Sir Alec could easily ditch the 
wife whose gambling debts are ruin- 
ing him, and Ivo-Sharif, whose mis- 
tress has vied with his wife by pro- 
ducing three sons to the wife’s three 
daughters, could easily manage to 
avoid the frantic scramble between 
both households that he has appar- 
ently maintained for some ten years. 

But then, what is a Sidney (The 
Other Side of Midnight) Sheldon novel 
but a tangle of loose ends that re- 
main forever snarled? The movie 
presents, for instance, a series of 
grisly “snuff” porno films that are 
inserted primarily to titillate the 
MPAA into an “R” rating, but the 
questions of who sponsors these 
cinematic murders, or why, remain 
unanswered. Every half hour a 
gorgeous nude is fished out of the 
Thames, the Seine or the Tiber 
wearing only a festive scarlet neck- 


ribbon (cf. the film’s ads), and Inspec- 


tor Hornung (Gert Frobe) clucks 
over the corpses and then hustles 
back to his computers, by which he 
is attempting to solve the murder of 
Sam Roffe by programming the life 
histories of the Roffe board mem- 
bers into his data banks. 

(Digression: I walked in on the 
middle of Bloodline, a practice I usu- 
ally avoid, but one which was in- 
grained in me from childhood by my 
grandmother, a constant moviegoer 
who felt that screenings should be 
attended at her convenience rather 
than at the behest of an arbitrary 
schedule concocted by the theater 
manager. Arriving during a movie is 
an instructive habit; one becomes 
skilled in reconstructing plots from 
clues dropped matter-of-factly dur- 
ing the course of the action, and the 
scenes viewed twice before one is 
nudged with a “This is where we 
came in!” acquire a heightened sig- 
nificance, allowing the viewer to no- 
tice details overlooked the first time 
around: sets, costumes, nuances in 
acting and editing, and so forth. For 
years, I thought it was the only way 
to see a movie.) 


Back to Bloodline: When I entered, 
Audrey Hepburn was proposing to 
Ben Gazzara. At the wedding re- 
ception that followed, she con- 
ferred with Frobe about attempts 
recently made on her life. At the 
mid-point of the movie, then, there 
was nothing else the viewer needed 
to know. 


In fact, walking in on the middle of 
Bloodline is somewhat less advanta- 
geous than not walking in onit at all. 
When the next showing began, and 
the characters were introduced at 
the outset, I realized how many of 
them (Sharif, Schneider, Phillips, 
Papas) got lost in the shuffle as the 
plot rolled toward denouement. | 
also noted that the Gazzara charac- 
ter’s name—“Rhys Williams”— was 
identical to that of a veteran char- 
acter actor (The Spiral Staircase, There's 
No Business Like Show Business) active in 
Hollywood during the ’40s and 50s. 


Bloodline would be a routine piece 
of jet-set kitsch but for twoitems. On 
the plus side, Gert Frobe’s interplay 
with his computer is a pure delight. 
On the minus side (which tips the 
balance decisively), Audrey Hep- 
burn is virtually trashed. She func- 
tions as a Givenchy clothes-horse 
throughout the picture, and her 
character is depicted first as a spine- 
less ninny who shudders to face her 
family and take over the company, 
and later as the hapless prey of a 
mystery killer, a plight that we have 
seen her enact to much better ef- 
fect in Wait Until Dark. Hepburn’s 
role reinforces the stereotype of 
women as helpless incompetents, 
and should have women every- 
where up in arms. The fact that this 
debacle is only Hepburn’s second 
movie in 10 years, despite her time- 
less beauty, is even more lament- 


able. 


NLIKE HEROES, families are 
U both born and made. The fam- 
ily in Bloodline was perpetuat- 
ed by heredity; the family in the hi- 
larious new comedy The In-Laws is 
amalgamated through marriage. 
The stars of the film, Peter Falk 
and Alan Arkin, comprise such an 
inspired team, in fact, that it is re- 
grettable no casting director hasn't 
“married” them in pictures hereto- 
fore. Their conjoined timing and 
their reactions toward one another 
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Agatha: Screenwriter Kathleen Tynan specu- 
lates that when Agatha Christie disappeared one 
day in 1926 for a week and a half, she hovered 
on the brink of an affair with a young American 
journalist. More likely, Christie just wanted to get 
away from it all. Director Michael Apted steeps 
the film in a gauzy nostalgic miasma, while stars 
Vanessa Redgrave and Dustin Hoffman do cute 
variations on their discrepancy in height (she is 
almost a head taller). 


Cinema 70 


Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It’s 
only a movie" Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skeritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 

Cooper 


The Apple Dumpling Gang Rides Again: Se- 
quelmania comes to Disneyland as Tim Conway 
and Don Knotts join again to terrorize the Old 
West with their atrocious brand of humor. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village 


Beyond the Poseidon Adventure: A sequel to the 
granddaddy of '70s disaster movies, again with 
Irwin Allen at the helm, and starring Michael 
Caine, Sally Field, Telly Savalas, Peter Boyle, 
Jack Warden, Karl Madden and Shirleys Night 
and Jones. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Bloodline: (see review, this issue) 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland 


The China Syndrome: While this doomsday ac- 
count of the perils of nuclear energy is generat- 
ing all sorts of controversy, filmmaker James 
Bridges has settled for a run-of-the-maelstrom 
exposé of the evils of corporate giantism. Jane 
Fonda, as a TV newscaster struggling for a “big” 
story, is a delight, as usual, but Jack Lemmon, as 
a public utilities company man, falls back on 
tired mannerisms that were already wearing thin 
in Save the Tiger. 

Cinema 70 


The Deer Hunter: Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelming tale of three Pennsylvania 
steelworkers (Robert DeNiro, John Savage and 
Oscar-winner Christopher Walken) and how 
their lives are devastated by a stint in Vietnam. 
Director Michael Cimino has blended the ele- 
ments of pre-war life in an ethnic community, the 
harrowing war experience and the painful after- 
math with blinding clarity. 

Paramount 


Dracula: Frank Langella and Laurence Olivier in 
yet another remake of the classic tale. This one 
touted to stress the erotic. All you voyeurs with a 

taste for Bloody Marys, sharpen your fangs. 
Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Westminster 6; 
opens July 13 


The Duellists: Keith Carradine plays a Napo- 
leonic soldier trapped by honor in a life-long dia- 
bolical struggle. 

Flick 


Escape from Alcatraz: Clint Eastwood stars as a 
stir-crazy con who breaks out of the purportedly 

impregnable San Francisco island pen. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Lakeridge, Westminster 6 


The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West, with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an outlaw. The comedy was di- 
rected by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich. 
Cooper Cameo, North Valley, Southgienn, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village; opens July 13 


Heaven Can Wait: And so can Warren Beatty, for 
next year’s Oscars. 
Ogden, July 15 


The In-Laws: (see review, this issue) 
Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Southglenn, 
Westminster 6 


The Innocent: Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancarlo (Seven Beauties) Giannini star as 
an Italian couple at the turn of the century who 
take turns making each other's lives miserable. 
The last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 


Invasion of the Body Snatchers: An elegant, 
witty update of the 1956 sci-fi classic, featuring 
exciting new special effects, taut, well-paced di- 
rection (by Philip Kaufman) and effective per- 
formances from Donald Sutherland and Brooke 
Adams. San Francisco has become the setting 
for the takeover of the human race by the “pod 
people” from out there somewhere, and the film 
evokes a chilling sense of paranoia that lingers 
outside the theater. 

Cinema 70 


The Last Wave: Richard Chamberlain and David 
Gumpilil (the aborigine from Walkabout) star in 
an Australian film about tribal myth in conflict 


with civilization 
Flick 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 


teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars, 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last. 


U-Hills 


Lost and Found: George Segai and Glenda Jack- 
son attempt to recapture the magic of A Touch 
of Class. 

Westminster 6 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy. 
Fox-Aurora 


The Matu Cage: A bizarre tale of two sisters, one 
(Lee Grant) a responsible solar astronomer, the 
other (Carol Kane) a flaming fruitcake. Tragedy 
ensues. Grippingly directed by Karen Arthur. 
Tamarac 6; opens July 13 


Main Event: Round IlI of What's Up, Doc?, co- 
starring the immortal team of Barbra Streisand 
and Ryan O'Neal. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


Manhattan: Woody Allen’s sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4 


Meatballs: Ivan Reitman directed this spoof on 
summer camps, starring Bill Murray (of “Satur- 
day Night Live”) and a bevy of cuties. 

Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, 
Lakeridge, Northglenn, Tamarac 6; opens July 13 


Moonraker. The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore's fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth's population. Still fun, 
but losing momentum. 

Continental 


The Muppet Movie: Miss Piggy attempts to get it 
on with Kermit as the lovable puppets invade 

Hollywoodland. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Nightwing: A new thriller starring Nick Mancuso 
and David Warner, and directed by Arthur Hiller. 
Cherry Creek, Tamarac 6, Westland 


Norma Rae: Sally Field is riveting as a Southern 
low-life who helps organize a labor union in the 
textile mill where she works, but director Martin 
Ritt (Sounder) has allowed a screenplay by Irv- 
ing Ravetch and Harriet Frank Jr. to sneak 
through with a raft of implausibilities. Beau 
Bridges is affecting as Field's husband; Ron 
Leibman strident as the big city organizer. 
Tamarac 6 


A Perfect Couple: Paul Dooley and Marta Heflin 
share the title role in Robert Altman's latest 
Opus. 

Ogden, July 16 


The Prophecy: John Frankenheimer, who has 
done good things in the past (The Manchurian 
Candidate, Seconds), bombs out with this grade- 
B ecological horror story, which features the tal- 
ents of Robert Foxworth, Talia Shire, several 
gooey monsters and a group of disgruntled In- 
dians who have every right to be so, considering 
the shabby treatment they receive here. 

Aurora Mall, North Valley 


The Real Bruce Lee: Is pushing up daisies. 
Thornton 3; opens July 13 


Rocky Il: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
|, this sequel takes Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), a few 
more steps down life’s pathway, but the melo- 
drama, engaging low-life humor, training se- 
quence and climactic prizefight are all instant re- 
plays from the original, despite the fact that 
Stallone himself directed this time. 

U-Hills 


Saint Jack: Peter Bogdonavich attempts a come- 

back with this tale of an American (Ben Gaz- 

zara) who operates a brothel in Hong Kong. 
Century 21 


Superman: A big-budget ($40 million) film that 
entertains proportionate to its expense. 
Southglenn 


They Went Thataway and Thataway: Tim Con- 
way stars in a slapstick Western. Carol Burnett 
loved it. 

Aurora Mali, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, Thornton 3 


The Toy: For once, praise be, a warm and mov- 
ing comedy starring Pierre Richard, who was 
rapidly becoming the French Jerry Lewis. Ri- 
chard plays a journalist who is “bought” by the 
11-year-old son of an industrial tycoon; the child 
is gratifyingly reparented. 

Flick 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There’s about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Federal, Mayan 


Wanda Nevada: Peter Fonda “adopts” Brooke 
Shields while prospecting for gold out West. 

Aurora Mall, Southglenn, Thornton 3; 

opens July 13 


The Warriors: A low-budget, teen-age gang 
movie whose only claim to fame are real-life inci- 
dents of violence at showings on the coasts. It’s 
not worthy of even that ignominy. 

Federal, Mayan 


A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an old 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notables as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman’s misanthropy. 
Ogden, July 16 


The Wiz: It’s an exercise in creative economics to 
determine where the $30 million went that 
Universal sunk into this all-black musical ver- 
sion of The Wizard of Oz, relocated to New York 
City. Only Tip Man Nipsy Russell seems ready 
for the Big Apple; there are one or two good up- 
tempo numbers, but most of the film is con- 
sumed by time-outs in which Diana Ross (Dor- 
othy) sings soul-searching ballads with lyrics 
that sound like greeting-card texts. 
Chautauqua, July 18-19, 7:30 p.m. 


Your Turn, My Turn: A French film about an 
extramarital affair, directed by Francois Le- 
terrier, Your Turn, My Turn is a romantic comedy 
along the lines of Cousin, Cousine. 

Flick 


REVIVALS 





Capricorn One: Peter Hyams’ film about a bogus 
landing on Mars is a tedious bit of business, 
except for its electrifying climax. Hal Holbrook 
and Telly Savalas have some choice scenes, up- 
staging Elliott Gould, James Brolin, Sam Water- 
ston et al. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Coma: Robin Cook's best-seller, adapted and 
directed by fellow-M.D. Michael Crichton (The 
Andromeda Strain), stars Genevieve Bujold as an 
uppity lady resident who uncovers dark doings 
in the medical profession. Pure sci-fi. 

Cinema 70 


Dance of Ecstacy: Dancers from the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet perform in the nude to the strains of 
Scriabin in this 12-minute short by Brandon 
Chase. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 17-18, 7:30 & 10 p.m. 


Dial M for Muder. Ray Milland plots Grace 
Kelly’s murder for Hitchcock; a somewhat sus- 
penseful 1954 melodrama. 

Ogden, July 12 


Foul Play: A hilarious, well-paced comedy writ- 
ten and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) Hig- 
gins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Ogden, July 15 


The General: Usually cited as the best of 
Keaton's features, though others may have their 
personal favorites. Buster plays a railroad engi- 
neer who hijacks a locomotive during the Civil 
War, but that is a mere bare-bones description. 
How do you put a genius in a nutshell? 

BPL, July 16, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Grand illusion: Jean Renoir’s 1937 pacifist 
classic about the breakdown of 19th-century 
European social conventions during World War |. 

BPL, July 17, 7 p.m. 


The Groove Tube: The earliest and still the best 
of the episodic TV satire movies, inspired by the 
comic genius of Ken Shapiro. 

CU, Forum Rm, July 13-15, 7:30 & 9 p.m. 


Halloween: A seemingly routine thriller about an 
escaped looney who goes about carving up in- 
nocent teen-agers, this movie is destined to be- 
come an underground classic because of John 
Carpenter's gripping direction. 

Crest 


The Human Condition: In Part lil of Masaki Ko- 
bayashi’s 1961 trilogy about the effects of World 
War I! on the Japanese, the hero, Kaji (Tatsuya 
Nakadai) is captured and interned in a Russian 
labor camp, where he learns that the Socialist 
ideal is not all he imagined. Subtitled The Sol- 
dier’s Prayer. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 15-16, 7:30 p.m. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame: The silent ver- 
sion, starring Lon Chaney. Hank Troy accompa- 
nies on the piano. 

DU, July 18, 8 p.m. 


The King and |: One of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein's more syrupy musicals, featuring an 
Oscar-winning performance by Yul Brynner as 
The King and a cloyingly sweet performance by 
Deborah Kerr as “I 

Aladdin; opens July 13 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Fox-Aurora 


Psycho: Single ladies forced to spend an eve- 
ning at the Bates Motel should refrain from 
showering. 

Ogden, July 12 


Rabid: In which ex-porn star Marilyn Chambers 
goes to the dogs. 
Crest 


Rollerball: In which James Caan, an athlete with 
an IQ of 80, defeats a nefarious international 
syndicate. The game on which the movie is 
based has commercial possibilities, today more 
so than ever. 

Oriental; July 20-21 at midnight 


Romeo and Juliet: Nureyev and Fonteyn pas de 
deux-ing their thing at the Royal Opera House, 
to music of Prokofiev. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 17-18, 7:30 & 10 p.m. 





Seven Beauties: Lina Wertmulier’s controversial 
film about how to survive in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp is an unforgettable exercise in ugli- 
ness, grotesque as Fellini, but more penetrating. 


Ogden, July 17 


Sunday, Bloody Sunday: John Schliesinger's 
film, from a story by Penelope Gilliat (Pauline 
Kael’s other half) about a bisexual love triangle, 
starring Glenda Jackson, Peter Finch and Mur- 
ray Head. (The “music; by the way, is the aria 
“Suave si al y vento” from Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte.) 

Gothic, July 20-21 at midnight 


Swept Away: A subtle and profound exploration 
of sadomasochism by filmmaker Lina Wertmul- 


ler. 
Ogden, July 14 


Viva Italia! An Oscar-nominated Italian film di- 
rected by Scola, Risi and Monicelli, and starring 
Gassman, Sordi and Tognazzi. There are nine 
episodes reflective of various unflattering as- 
pects of the Italian character. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 13-14, 7:30 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Wrong Man: An atypical Hitchcock film, 
done in quasi-documentary style, in which an in- 
nocent musician (Henry Fonda) is accused of 
murder. A theme near and dear to Hitch’s own 
pysche. The 1957 opus co-stars Vera Miles as 
Fonda's wife, and she emotes her heart out. 
Ogden July 13-14 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock.ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Friday and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe. 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd. 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900.E. Colfax. Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd.. Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & I-25. Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & !-25. Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium. 1000 Canyon Bivd.. Boulder 
441-3100 


Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the audi- 
torium in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road, Boul- 
der. 442-3282. 


CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 
eForum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC). 
Euclid & Broadway: 
eChemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum. 
100 W. 14th Ave.. Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 
753-2222 

iFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
eChemistry Bidg. room 140 Entrance ts just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films. shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts . Denver 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd 
at 9th Ave . Denver. 394-7006 
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New York dentist whose daughter is 
about to marry Falk’s son. At a pre- 
nupital dinner party for the be- 
trothed and their parents, Arkin 
meets Falk and is convinced his 
. daughter's intended father-in-law is 
a truitcake—Falk describes myster- 
tous international business trips, in- 
cluding one to South America where 
i nthy | he saw “tsetse flies as big as eagles” 
but reflect the consideradle admira ee ott with children in their 
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Hollywood and 


the family 
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ers eaks. Arkin fears his prospective 
restumadie COMIC gifts son-in-law might be an acorn who 
in displaying their talents, they will grow into an oak as blighted as 
transcend the property ia which tes old man. Since we have seen Falk 
they have Oeem cast. The screen t take part in the robbery of a U.S. 
piay TO I LAS WAS WTREREMR Dy A reasury armored van, our faith in 
q w DERRI KAO assisted Mei him is none too steady, either. 
>POOKS ix X g Sidik ts Yet Falk is so persuasive that inno 
Berg + WORK Rere resemodiles tume (one day) he has embroiled Ar- 
Blazing Sud with Brooks’ contri- Ain in his business transactions, 
: , rere are sev which Falk claims are special mis- 
ery ches (2 Chinese co sions tor the CIA but which resem- 
pilot who describes the safety fea- ble crackpot versions of James 
tures of jet in Chinese, for in- Bond's exploits. The pair end up fac- 
stance), Dut there are stretches in ing a Latin American firing squad, 
between which are enlivened only putting the wedding plans in se- 
by the presence of Falk and Arkin. rious jeopardy. 
Luckily, ers are onscreen during The device which holds Arkin and 
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most of the film 


Falk together so captivatingly is the 
Arkin plays a 


mild-mannered tension between Arkin’s hysteria 





Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, prospective 
in-laws, are thrown together in an 
improvised CIA mission, in the light- 
weight summer comedy, In-Laws. 


and Falk’s low-keyed self-assurance 
in the face of catastrophe. The in- 
teraction resembles that between 
Arkin and Carl Reiner in The Rus 
sians Are Coming, but with Arkin as 
Reiner and Falk in Arkin’s place. 
Arkin proves himself the reigning 
master of male hysteria, while Falk 


maintains the stolid yet dogged, 
down-to-earth outlandishness that 
makes him so charming as Co- 
lumbo. 

Arthur Hiller, best known for his 
direction of Love Story, has a hit-and- 
miss record with comedy, but when 
he is working with talented comics 
like Gene Wilder and Richard Pryor 
in Silver Streak, and Falk and Arkin 
here, he has the good sense to bow 
to their superiority in the creation of 
sublimely contrived craziness, Aside 
from his recognition of genius at 
work, his direction tends to be pe- 
destrian, although Richard Liber- 
tini has a few wild moments as a Lat- 
in American general who collects 
paintings on black velvet and pours 
water through a face painted on his 
hand, (Shades of Wences, 
whom fans of TV variety shows of 
the ‘50s will remember affection 


C 
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ately.) 
l he In-Laws ranks with Foul Play as a 
genuinely entertaining summer 


comedy, relatively free of deaden- 
ing lulls. tor its contribution to 
the restoration of the American 
family, things are definitely looking 
up. 








“No one has ever escaped from Alcatraz. and no one ever will.” 
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EASTWOOD è 
ESCAPE FROM 
ALCATRAZ 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES Presents A MALPASO Company /SIEGEL Film Co-Starring PATRICK McGOOHAN 
Executive Producer ROBERT DALEY - Screenplay by RICHARD TUGGLE - Based on the Book by | CAMPBELL BRUCE 
Music by JERRY FIELDING - Produced and Directed by DON SIEGEL - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


CAm PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORP ALL FIGHTS RESERVED PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 
S00 waima, may NOT Bd Burtamd FOR COLORED 


LAKESIDE TWIN, 4655 Harlan / 421-6636 
NORTH DRIVE-IN, 72nd and Zuni / 429-1408 
WESTMINSTER 6, 88th at Sheridan Bivd. / 427-1081 


BRENTWOOD 4, 1985 So. Federal / 935-4647 
BUCKINGHAM SQUARE 5, 1340 So. Havana / 755-4440 
COLORADO 4 CINEMAS, Colo. Bivd. at Alameda / 388-1627 
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Call for showtimes 








OGDEN 


935 E. Colfax 837-4500 


Friday and Saturday 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
THE WRONG MAN 


Sunday 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
FOUL PLAY 


Monday 
A PERFECT COUPLE 
A WEDDING 


Tuesday 
SEVEN BEAUTIES 
SWEPT AWAY 


the 


Larimer Square 


SPECIAL LIMITED 
ENGAGEMENT 
THE VISUALLY CAPTIVATING 
FIRST FEATURE BY RIDLEY 
SCOTT, THE DIRECTOR OF 

; “ALIEN” 


DUELLISTS 


nitely 7:15 and 9:15 
Sat-Sun 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


Fri & Sat midnight 
HAROLD AND MAUDE 


the 
CINEMA FLICK 


Larimer Square 


YOUR TURN, MY TURN 
7:00 and 10:30 
THE TOY 
8:45 
matinees Sat & Sun 









‘465 5 Pear! » 7-2544 

“AN EROTIC IDEAL” 

—Jack Kroll Newsweek 
“Its graphic scenes of 
smouldering sexuality deftly 
underscore Visconti's 
devastating study of unbridled 
eroticism” —WINS Radio 
GIANCARLO Gi ANNINI 


LAURA ANTONELLI 
eae ai 


nitely 7:15 and 9:30 
Sat-Sun 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:30 
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GET IN THE ACT 


Find audition 


notices in the 
classifieds in 
Straight Creek journal 


& COCKTAILS | 


800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 


Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY 

in El Paso, Texas, too! 


Some burns take 
lOO years to heal. 
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RAICHLE 
*PIVETTA 
*FABIANO 

*CHIPPEWA 
*ALPINA 
*SOREL 















SIZE 3-5 à 
WIDTH XN, 
N, M, W 








Expert ski, hiking & 
climbing boot re- 
pair 

Professional cus- 
tom fitting by Hans, 
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GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807. 

Stoneware of Claude Conover. Thru July 21. 
Hand-formed and signed pieces by an Ohio ar- 
tist. 


APPLEQUIST GALLERY, 400 E. Main St., Aspen. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 1-925-7110 or by 
appointment. 1-925-2534. 

eConnie Hubbard. Thru July 15. 

Mixed media, drawings, paintings and calligra- 
phy by Hubbard, an artist from Washington state 
who works in semi-abstract form. 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St.. 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407. 

eae Holman Island Print Collection. Thru July 
The print collection is shown with a semiannual 
show of Eskimo sculpture in soapstone, bone 
and ivory. 


ARTISAN’'S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201. 

eClay. Thru July 31. 

Show features raku by Bob Smith, flat-glazed 
stoneware by Larry Clark and floral porcelain by 
Kathi Dunn. 


BAEHLERS OF DENVER, 215 Detroit St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 355-7059. 
eTim Prutzer. Thru July 28. 
Representational watercolors, 
scapes. 


mostly iland- 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & l-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

Karen Poulson and Sally Chapman. Thru Aug 
4. 

Watermedia paintings by Poulson and raku ce- 
ramics by Chapman. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
eFrank Howell Lithographs. Thru July 31 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051 

eLuis Eades. July 17-Sept. 8. 

Recent works by a Boulder artist of realistic im- 
ages of nature, combined with irregular geomet- 
ric patterns 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338 

Contemporary Show. Thru July 31 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters 


CHINOOK GALLERY OF CHERRY CREEK, 2827 
E. 2nd Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 399-5186. 
Grand Opening Show. Thru July 31. 

Opening show for a new branch of the Market 
Street gallery. The show features original water- 
colors by Sue St. John. Mary Vander Molen and 
Pat Foster: poster reproductions of work by 
Alexander Calder, Richard Anuszkiewicz, T.C 
Cannon and R.C. Gorman, and lithographs 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308. 
eFiber Works by Bev Carnett. Thru Aug 1 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158. 
eHans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31. 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism: Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new gal- 
lery. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103 

eArt at Intervals. Thru July 30 

Pastels by gallery owner Chuck Gilmore and oils 
and watercolors by Walt Jackson 


GOLDEN GALLERY, 607 14th St., Golden. Mon 
& Wed.-Sat. 10-4. 279-5150 

eArthur J. FitzSimmons. Thru July 31 

Pen and ink, acrylics, charcoal and mixed media 
work by FitzSimmons, a Western artist whose 
work includes desert and mountain landscapes 
dramatic scenes. head studies and standing fig- 
ures 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St.. Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095 

®Old Masters. Thru July 28 

Includes prints by Hogarth, Daumier, Kollwitz 
Goya, Callot and Piranesi 


INKFISH GALLERY, 1810 Market St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 893-8205. 

eGene Hoffman. Thru July 14 

New works by Hoffman, including intarsia bas 
relief sculpture, working drawings and prints 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7 
825-3311. 

eClay. Thru July 26. 

Large coil-built vessels by Kathleen Smith- 
Schooley. 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402. 
eMaggie Goodwin: Western Landscapes and 
Bronzes. Thru Aug. 3. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eA Celebration of Summer. Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru July 28. 
New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media. 


PINZON GALLERY in the Hilltop Bidg. 1310 
College Ave., Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-2. 
Sun. noon-4. 442-4073. 

Caria Manrho. Thru July 30. 

Opening show of a new gallery started by Rick 
Manrho. The gallery is named for a Spanish 
shipping family who supported the first Ameri- 
can voyage by Columbus, and two of whom cap- 
tained the Nina and Pinta. The exhibit features 
bronze sculptures by Carla Manrho, an artist 
from Holland now living near Boulder, whose 
work features elves. or often the frozen move- 
ment of football players, a horserace or animals. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St, Aspen. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5086. 

eContemporary Indian Art. Thru July 20. 
Paintings by Earl Biss and Kevin Red Star, and 
sculpture by Doug Hyde. All three artists are of 
Indian descent. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

Graphics. Thru July 31. 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others. 


RUTHERFORD BARNES COLLECTION, Lin- 
coin Hall at 1415 Larimer Square, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 11-6. 892-6404. 

ĦA Salute to Rufino Tamayo. Thru July 21. 
Graphics by Mexican artist Tamayo, now 80, 
whose work combines .the influences of pre- 
Columbian art and popular Mexican folk art 
Show concentrates on his work of the last five 
years, which is mostly executed in mixographic 
media. a new printmaking technique in which the 
artist draws into a wax plate which ts then cast 
by the lost wax process into a bronze or alumi- 
num plate which is used for the actual printing 
The result is a three-dimensional surface. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659 

Dog and Pony Show. July 1-Sept. 8 

Whimsical show of “petwork’ done by several ar- 
tists, including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jimenez 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, Denver. Tue. & 
Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appointment 
477-7224 

*The Power of the Image. Thru Aug 3 
Opening show of a new gallery which plans to 
focus on new art and art processes, and will in- 
clude film and sound display evenings. This 
show includes a visual presentation related to 
nuclear power, “The Singing Mute” by Juan 
Downey, sculpture by Marysol Sterling and 
paintings by John Fudge, Stephen Fundings- 
land and Claudia Hollander 


WESTWIND GALLERY, 344 Main St, Lyons. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-7, Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 823-6625 
Sagebrush Shadows, Mountain Lights. Thru 
July 31 

Watercolors of Colorado mountains by Sven 
Swenson. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St.. Denver 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346 

*Rob Gratiot Watercolors. Thru July 27 

First show of Gratiot’s watercolors, which are 
more romantic and free than acrylics he has dis- 
played previously at Denver galleries 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5; Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m 
794-1550, ext. 314. 

Rita Derjue Zimmerman, A Retrospective: 25 
Years. Thru July 28 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur 


noon-8, Sat.-Sat. 1-5. 1-925-8050 

eAmerican Portraits of the ‘60s and ‘70s. Thru 
Aug. 5 

The inaugural show for the new center features 


portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria 

eThe Binder's Art. July 14-Aug. 5 

Exhibit of work by bookbinders Gerard Char- 
riere, Deborah Evetts, Don Etherington, Arno 
Werner and Hope Weil, and their students. Hand- 
bound books, photos of the binders and explan- 
atory text will be displayed. See special events 
listing for scheduled demonstration 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

eExposure: Ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. July 12-Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

eTwelve Sculptors in the Park. July 12-Aug. 12. 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work will be set up in Boul- 
der Central Park, across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broac- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

#100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historica! Society. and features 
dolis, textiles. clocks, coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
Guring the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. JH. 
Leavenworth’s saddle. 

The Frontier in Print. Thru Aug. 2 
Lithographs of mining, machinery and street 
scenes of the early West, featuring artist A.E. 
Mathews. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 3th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 
eStudent Show. July 16-Sept. 28. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER. 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

The Black Photographer. Thru July 31. 
Touring exhibit of 150 prints by black photogra- 
phers from across the country, taken from 1908 
to 1977. Includes work by Gordon Parks (former 
Life magazine photojournalist), James Van Der- 
Zee, P.H. Polk, Roy DeCarava, Addison Scur- 
lock, Ovie Carter, Matthew lewis, Moneta Sleet 
Jr. and Denver photographer Theron Taylor 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art 
included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradie- 
boards. toys and objects of war and religion. in 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma 
Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
center's permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art 
Contemporary Sioux Graphics. 
showing 


Open-end 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m 
575-2793 

eA Century of Shawls. Open-end showing 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor 

*La Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
casso’s first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
sa/timbanques in French 

Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9. 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

eThe European Tradition in North and South 
America. Thru Sept. 30 

Comparison of colonial cultures in North and 
South America during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Shown in the Interpretive Center, first 
floor by the elevator lobby 

*Rodin's “The Thinker’ Thru December 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby 

eThe Reality of Illusion. July 13-Aug. 26 

Show of 80 trompe l'oeil (“fool the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. See Special Events listings for re- 
lated events. Admission $1 for nonmembers, 
students 50¢ 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872 

eMany Hands. Thru July 14 

Plains Indian objects from the collection of L.D 
Bax of Morrison, exhibited in the changing ex- 
hibits room on the second floor 

eMurie! Sibeil Wolle. Thru Sept 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. in the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


EMMANUEL GALLERY on the Auraria campus, 
10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 1-4. 
629-2730. 

Colorado Photographers’ Summer Show. Thru 
July 15. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eArt Affair with Railroads. Thru Aug. 5. 
Photographs of railroads taken by 19th-century 
photographers W.H. Jackson and one of the 





Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 
*Photographs py Doug Middleton. Thru July 31 
Photos specializing in naturalist studies of birds 
of prey. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130 
*Colorado international invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. Thru July 27 

The first international poster show heid in the 
United States inciudes 125 posters by 60 artists 
from 22 countries. The show is divided between 
those works With political or social causes and 
those designed to advertise a product or event 
(the latter is more typically American). 
*Pueblographics ‘79. Thru July 27 

Juried exhibit of photos showing Pueblo and its 
surroundings 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur 
9-9, Fri. 9-5. Sun. noon-9. 492-7465 

*Scott Engel. Thru July 13 

More than 100 self-portraits by a Denver artist 
Paintings by Claire Evans. July 16-Aug. 2 
Representational! oils of still lifes, portraits. land- 
scapes and interiors 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St.. Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m.. Sun. 1-4 p.m 
1-351-2143 

*Ludwig J. Stromayer 1960 to Present. Thru 


July 13 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





DEMONSTRATION of bookbinding, presented 
by Jamie Shalleck of the Stonehouse Bindery 
near Princeton, N.J. Aspen Center for the Visual 
Arts, 590 N. Mill St., Aspen. Sat., July 14, 2 p.m 
Demonstration of hand bookbinding is given in 
conjunction with an exhibit at the gallery thru 
Aug. 5. Free admission. 1-925-8050. 


LECTURE by Darry! Curran, faculty member at 
California State Univ. at Fullerton, on “Recent 
Southern California Photography” Rm 214, E 
Classroom Bldg. of the Auraria campus, 1100 
14th St., Denver. Tue., July 17, 8 p.m. Part of 
“Photographers’ Summer Lecture Series” spon- 
sored by the Univ. of Colorado at Denver and 
Metropolitan State College. Free admission 
629-3090 or 629-2730 


LECTURE by Candida Finkel, faculty member at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, on “John Szarkow- 
ski: Curator as Critic” Mountain Bell Audito- 
rium, 1005 17th St., Denver. Thur., July 19, 8 p.m 
Part of “Photographers’ Summer Lecture Se- 
ries” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at Den- 
ver and Metropolitan State College. Free admis- 
sion. 629-3090 or 629-2730 


LECTURE by artist Rita Derjue Zimmerman, on 
her work and her technique. Community Gallery 
of Art at Arapahoe Community College, 5900 S 
Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Thur., July 19, 7 p.m 
Lecture is in conjunction with a retrospective of 
the artist's work on display at the gallery. Free 
admission. 794-1550, ext. 314 


SLIDE TALK by Donald Brewer, director of the 
University Galleries of the Univ. of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, on “You May Fool All of the Eyes Some 
of the Time” Seminar Rm of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Thur., July 19 


7:30 p.m. Offered in conjunction with “The Real- 
ty of Illusion” an exhibit of trompe l'oei fool 
the eye’) and abstract work organized by Brewer! 
and on display at the museum thru Aug. 26. Ad 


mission $3. 575-2794 


ART AUCTION of work by 400 artists. including 
limited edition pieces by Norman Rockwell, Dal! 
Chagall and Jean Miro. Exhibit Hall of the Lin- 
coln Community Center, 417 Magnolia St 

Fort Collins. Sat., July 21: preview 5-7 p.m., auc- 
tion 7 p.m. Part of the auction proceeds to ben- 
efit the Lincoln Community Center. Free admis- 
sion. 1-226-3306 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR, part of summer arts 
festival at Steamboat Springs. City Park in 
Steamboat Springs. Sat.-Sun., July 21-22, 10-5 
Free admission. 1-879-4434 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND SALE of arts and 
crafts. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer 
Street in Denver. Daily, generally 11 a.m.-9 p.m 
Booths will not be up weekends of July 14-15 
and 28-29, Aug. 4-5 and Sept. 1-3. Part of “Sum- 
merfest 79” in Larimer Square. 543-2367. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, “32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City. 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 
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CURRENI 


GYPSY by Arthur Laurents. Student dinner-the- 
ater production of the Univ. of Colorado in the 
Glenn Miller Ballroom of the Univ. Memorial 
Center, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU 
campus in Boulder. In repertory, selected dates 
only, 8 p.m. The story of stripper Gypsy Rose 
Lee. Tickets $6.50-$9.50. 492-8181. 

Final performances July 11 & 13 


SHOWBOAT, musical by Jerome Kern and Os- 
car Hammerstein. Student dinner-theater pro- 
duction of the Univ. of Colorado in the Glenn 
Miller Ballroom of the Univ. Memorial Center, 
Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in 
Boulder. In repertory, selected dates only, 8 p.m. 
The story of a riverboat gambler in the South in- 
cludes the songs “Old Man River” and “Make Be- 
lieve” Tickets $6.50-$9.50. 492-8181. 

Final performances July 12 & 14 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, adaptation by Stan 
Heller of the Madame de Villaneuve version of 
the Psyche and Amor fairy tale. Touchstone The- 
ater, 1735 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m. A woman has to live with a beast to save her 
father's life. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru July 14 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Peter Stone, based on the book Noah by Clif- 
ford Odets. Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Noah is 600 years 
old, a little addled and living on a chicken farm, 
but he has a job to do. Tickets $3, students $2, 
children $1.50. 424-5429. / 
Fri.-Sat. thru July 21 


THE CRUCIFER OF BLOOD by Pau! Giovanni. 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. Murder mystery 
with Sherlock Holmes pursuing a one-legged 
man who knows where Indian jewels are hid- 
den. Paxton Whitehead plays Holmes. Tickets 
Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. 
$5.25-$8. Reservations advised: 458-8801. 
Mon.-Sat. thru July 21 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad Po- 
merleau. Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th 
St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Performance of 
a “meeting” with Poe includes readings from the 
writer's works. Tickets $4. 477-7256. 

Wed.-Sun. thru July 22 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS by Jacques Brel. Student pro- 
duction of Colorado State Univ. presented on the 
south side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bidg. in 
the center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins. 
Offered in repertory, selected dates only: Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. The songs of Brel, translated from- 
the French by Mort Shuman and Eric Blau. Tick- 
ets $3.50, students $2.50; season tickets for three 
productions available for $9, students $6. 
1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 26 


FEIFFER’S PEOPLE by Jules Feiffer. Student 
production of Colorado State Univ., presented 
on the south side of the “A” wing of the Clark 
Bidg. in the center of the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Offered in repertory, selected dates only: 
Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A series of sketches based on 
the cartoon strips of Feiffer. Tickets $3.50, stu- 
dents $2.50; season tickets for three produc- 
tions available for $9, students $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 27 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD by John 
Millington Synge. Student production of Colo- 
rado State Univ., presented on the south side of 
the “A” wing of Clark Bidg., center of the CSU 
campus in Fort Collins. Offered in repertory, se- 
lected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Country 
folk in a poor trish town lionize a stranger who 
has killed his father. Tickets $3.50, students 
$2.50; season tickets (3 productions) $9, stu- 
dents $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 28 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noel Langley. 
Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. A curious melodrama about 
a South African family which fancies itself 
cursed. Director R. Paul Willet understands the 
play, but is unable to help a weak cast commu- 
nicate his concept. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 
455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun. thru July 28 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelle’s Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton, 1554 Court Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., dinner from 5:30. Melodrama, fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance, in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater. Tickets $5.50, 
dinner from menu. 571-1533. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 1 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar. 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Select- 
ed dates at 2:30 & 8:30 p.m. The opera, directed 
by William Francisco and conducted by Kurt 
Herbert Adler, stars Mary Costa of the Metro- 
politan Opera thru July 12 and Pamela Myers 
thereafter. Tickets Sat. eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves. 
$13-$17, all other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR, “caba- 
ret opera” by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the main Opera House and fol- 
lowing matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25- 
minute opera commissioned by the Central City 
Opera. Admission $2.50. 623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musical by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. 
Selected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't be Love” and “Falling in Love with Love” 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale. Play- 
ers Company from Loretto Heights College, perf. 
in Pine Cone Theater, main street of Grand Lake. 
In repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. Farcical adaptation of a Moliere 
play, full of the charm of youth. Tickets $5, chil- 
dren $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 10; 
mat. July 21 & Aug. 4 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Love, life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 8; 
mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Neil 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College. Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m., occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy. 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man, and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets opening night $11.50, Fri.- 
Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684. 
Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 17 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 
briel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Blvd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical spoof of light operettas, this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers, fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun.- 
Thur. $10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air. 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary. 
449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 


Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 
bourn. Steamboat Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts., Steamboat 
Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 
mixing and matching among three couples who 
are workmates. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & 
Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684. 

July 14-15 & 19-20; 

Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton. Pre- 
sented by the Creede Repertory Theater at the 
Opera House in Creede as one of several plays 
in repertory. Performances on selected dates: 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder 
and insanity in Victorian England. The play was 
the basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50- 
$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the farm family that has his paintings. 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gillette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 and 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (din- 
ner from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30).A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Perf. at the Stan- 
ley Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. 
Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An out- 
standing cast and tight, well-paced direction il- 
luminate Jack Heifner's character study of three 
self-centered, all-American girls as they grow 
older but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, 
show only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA by Tennessee 
Williams. Student production of the Univ. of 
Colorado at Colorado Springs. Perf. in Dwire Au- 
ditorium on the UCCS campus, Craigmoor Road 
in Colorado Springs. Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. A de- 
frocked minister who is attracted to booze and 
young girls is a source of conflict between a 
genteel spinster from New England and a woman 
managing a rundown hotel in Mexico. Tickets $3, 
students $2.50, senior citizens $2. 1-598-3737, 
ext. 424. 

Wed.-Sun., July 11-21 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIELLIE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Global Village, 76 S. 
Pennsylvania St., Denver. Wed. 8:30 p.m. A de- 
scription of a detention center for returning sol- 
diers who have committed crimes. Tickets $2.50. 
778-7214. 

Wed., July 11, 18 & 25 


THE LAST MEETING OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE WHITE MAGNOLIA by Preston Jones. Stu- 
dent production of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. at 
the DU Theater, E. Evans & S. University Blvd. 
on the DU campus in Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. In the first play of Jones’ Texas Trilogy, old 
Klansmen try to initiate a new member. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 

Only performances Thur.-Sun., July 11-14 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House, Creede. In repertory, 
selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux’s play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 
cards to famous people. Running low on that, 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard’s farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 
usual in a performance. Tickets $3.50-$4. 
1-658-2540. 
Selected dates July 11-Aug. 31; 
mat. July 22 


BLITHE SPIRIT by Noel Coward. Little Theater 
of the Rockies production in Frasier Theater on 
the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. A love triangle is made 
up of a man, his current wife and the ghost of his 
first wife. Tickets $4; students, senior citizens 
and children $2.50. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., July 12-13 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentations. Works in- 
clude the second act of Black River by Conrad 
Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and Excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435. 

Selected dates July 11-Aug. 6 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 


wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., 
Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $4-$5. 
433-9216. 


Thur-Sat. for open-end run 


THE CIRCLE by W. Somerset Maugham. Per- 
formed by the American Conservatory Theater. 
Central City Opera House in Central City. Fri. 
8:30 p.m., Sat. 2-p.m. Comedy about sexual 
scandal and romance affecting a titled English 
family in the 1920s. Tickets $8-$10. 623-4435. 
Only performances Fri.-Sat., July 13-14 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY by Ivan Turgenev. 
Performed by the American Conservatory The- 
ater in the Central City Opera House, Central 
City. Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. A 19th-century 
Russian story about a woman torn between duty 
to her husband, fondness for her lover and pas- 
sion for a young tutor. Tickets $8-$10. 623-4435. 

Only performances Sat.-Sun., July 14-15 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Steven Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m. 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by capturing his master's lover. 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun. 
$10.50. 399-0671. 
Opens Thur., July 12; 
then Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SCENES, a collection of comic and dramatic 
scenes from several plays, presented by stu- 
dents of Stevens College/Perry Mansfield 
School. At the school, 40755 Routt County Rd 
36, Steamboat Springs. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-879-4434. 

Only performance Sat., July 14 


-© FUTURE 


DEATHTRAP by Ira Levin. Robert Moore pro- 
duction presented by Center Attractions and 
starring Brian Bedford. Auditorium Theater, 14th 
& Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m.; mat. Thur. 
& Sat. at 2. Comedy-thriller about a Broadway 
playwright who becomes involved in a murder 
mystery while trying to write a hit play. Tickets 
$6-$12. 573-7151 or 893-4000. 
Tue.-Sat., July 17-21; 
mat. July 19 & 21 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Bottom becomes a great fool and fair- 
ies have difficulty in love in one of Shake- 
speare’s best-loved comedies, directed by Rob- 
ert Mitchell. Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night 
$3. 492-8181. 
July 17 (preview), 20, 24 & 28; 
Aug. 1, 5, 9, 11, 15 & 17 


KING LEAR by William Shakespeare. Part of the 
Coloado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor Theater, 
Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Selected dates at 8:30 p.m. The great 
tragedy of the king who divides his kingdom be- 
tween his daughters, directed by William Glover. 
Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night $3. 492-8181. 
July 18 (preview), 21, 26 & 29; 

Aug. 2, 4, 7, 10, 14 & 18 


HENRY IV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare. 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates, 8:30 p.m. Prince 
Hal matures as king, despite the presence of Fal- 
staff. Directed by Tom Markus. Tickets $4.50- 
$6.50, preview night $3. 492-8181. 
July 19 (preview), 22, 25, 27 & 31; 
Aug. 3, 8, 12 & 16 


THE ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO, 
comic opera by Mozart. Student production of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Imig Music Bldg., 18th St. 
& E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A harem scare 'em. Tickets 
$4.50. 492-8181. 

Wed.-Sat. July 18-21 


THE BIG BROADCAST, original stage produc- 
tion of old-time radio, presented by Starlite Pro- 
ductions of Arvada. Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. A re-creation 
of the radio shows of the 1930s, with musical 
comedy and various guests. Admission $3. 
442-8050. 

Fri.-Sat., July 20-21 & 27-28 


ROUND AND ROUND THE GARDEN by Alan 
Ayckbourn. Mae Bonfils Stanton Center at Lo- 
retto Heights College, 3001 Federal Blvd., Den- 
ver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Second part of Ayck- 
bourne's comedy trilogy, The Norman 
Conquests. Tickets $3. 936-4265. 

Thur.-Sat., July 19-21 


DON GIOVANNI, opera by Mozart. Frasier The- 
ater on the campus of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. The ro- 
mantic rogue put to music. Tickets $4 (season 
$16), senior citizens and children $2.50 (season 
($11). 1-351-2200. 

Thur.-Fri., July 19-20 
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DIVERSIONS AND DELIGHTS by John Gray. 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. One-man show 
starring Vincent Price about the works and life of 
Oscar Wilde. Admission Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, 
Fri-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations 
advised. 458-8801. 


Mon.-Sat., July 23-Aug. 4 


-LU ANN HAMPTON LAVERTY OBERLANDER 
by Preston Jones. Student production of the 
Univ. of Denver. Perf. at the DU theater, E. Evans 
Ave. & S. University Bivd. on the DU campus in 
Denver. The Knights ride again in this descrip- 
tion of life in a trailer park and a Texas woman in 
the second play of A Texas Trilogy. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 


July 25-28 


THE HAPPY HAVEN by John Arden. Creede 
Repertory Theater, Creede. Tue.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., 
Sun. mat. at 2:30. Tragicomedy about life in an 
old folks home, run by a doctor experimenting in 
rejuvenation. Tickets $3.50-$4, season ticket $10. 
1-658-2540. 
Opens July 25-26; 
Selected dates Aug. 18-30 


A CHORUS LINE by Michael Bennett, based on 
a book by James Kirkwood and Nicholas 
Dante. Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Wed.-Sat. at 2 & 8 p.m. The musical, 
choreograpged by Bennett with music by Mar- 
vin Hamlisch and lyrics by Edward Kleban, takes 
place at an audition in New York City, and de- 
scribes the lives of 17 dancers. Tickets $8-$17. 
573-7151. 

Wed.-Sat. July 25-Aug. 4 


SPECIAL EVENIS 


i, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. Augustus finally 
realizes the extent of Lydia's treachery. Fri. 10:30 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Fri., July 13 


METAPHYSICAL CARTOONS AND INNER ES- 
CAPADES by Errol Strider. Creative Spirit, 1520 
Euclid Ave., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Com- 
edy, mime, improvisation and drama on man's 
search for higher values. Admission $3.50, stu- 
dents and senior citizens $2.50. 443-4213 or 
443-3680. 

Sat.-Sun. thru July 17 


MIME performance by the Kitetail Mime Com- 
pany, Rob List and Letitia Bartlett. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Sun. thru Aug. 5 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
Lawn, Pearl Street Mall, downtown Boulder. Sat. 
1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 494-8729. 

- Sat. thru August 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
p.m. and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Free admission. 
534-2367. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Sept. 3 


NORMAN CONQUESTS by Alan Ayckbourne. 
PBS rebroadcast. Table Manners is presented in 
the first part of Ayckbourne’s comedy trilogy 
about an English family’s weekend reunion. Wed. 
9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., July 11 


LECTURE on acting by Dr. Bella Itkin, a theater 
coach and teacher from Chicago. Theater in Old 
Main bldg. on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder. Sun. 2 p.m. Admission $3. 
449-0182. 

Sun., July 22 


VAUDEVILLE SHOW performed by Al Fike. 
Community House in Chautauqua Park, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Sun. 8 p.m. Admission 
$1.50. 442-3282. 

' Sun., July 15 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the book by Robert E. 
Graves. PBS broadcast of Masterpiece Theatre 
series on ancient Rome. The death of Germani- 
cus brings about a trial which may prove Tiber- 
ius and Livia suspect. Sun. 9 p.m., Fri. 10:30 p.m, 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Fri., July 15 & 20 


NORMAN CONQUESTS by Alan Ayckbourne. 
PBS rebroadcast. Living Together is the second 
part of Ayckbourne’s trilogy about an English 
family’s weekend reunion. Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., July 18 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles, Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m. 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1. 
571-5198. 
Sat.-Sun., July 28-29; 
Sun., July 22 


PUSS 'N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aesop’s fables, Grimm's 
fairy tales and other sources. Performed by 
the Storytellers Theater Company at Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Sat. 
11 a.m. Admission $1. 424-9037. 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 





DANCE 





NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, eth- 
nic dance performance, “Chronology-Cuatro 
Epocas.” Fri. 8 p.m. Benefit and premiere perfor- 
mance of the season features historical dance- 
dramatization of the Mexican-Chicano experi- 
ence, choreographed by Enrique Montoya. 
Buffet and dance reception follow. Admission 
$25. 893-2015. 

July 13 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet by a Salt Lake City-based 
troupe now in its 10th summer residency in 
Aspen. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon Creek Drive, 
Aspen. Fri. 7 p.m. Program: Balanchine/ Allegro 
Brillante; Marks/ Lark Ascending; Pepipa/ Le 
Corsaire Pas de Deux; Christensen/ Firebird. 
Opening night tickets $40, includes orchestra 
seat and dinner-dance following at the Copper 
Kettle; regular tickets $4, children $2.50. 1-925- 
7718. 

July 13 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Bournonville/ Napoli; Marks/ Don Juan and Pipe 
Dream (world premiere). Tickets $4-$8, children 
$2.50. 1-925-7718. 

July 14 


CLEO PARKER ROBINSON DANCE ENSEM- 
BLE, contemporary and modern dance. Lincoin 
Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort 
Collins. Tue. 8 p.m. Performance of William 
Grant Still's Afro-American Symphony. Tickets 
$5-$7. 1-484-4220. 

July 17 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Wed. & Fri., 8:30 p.m. 
Program: Posin/ Brandenburg Gate; Marks/ Lark 
Ascending and Sanctus. Admission $4-$8, 
children $2.50; reservations recommended. Tic- 
kets 1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 18-20 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Bip 
Balanchine/. Pas de dix; Marks/ La Peri, Petita 
ivanow/ ‘Black’ Swan’ (pas de deux from Swan. 
Lake); Bournonville/ Graduation Ball. Ad- 
mission $4-$8, children $2.50; reservation rec- 
ommended. Tickets 1-925-9042, information 
1-925-7718. 

July 19 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE AND BALLET 
performance by Steve Chatfield, John Rolland, 
Barbara Dilley, Brent Mason & Co., Kite Tail 
Mime and Cleo Parker Robinson Dance En- 
semble. First performance of Boulder Dance 
Festival. University Theater, near Broadway and 
13th St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, senior 
citizens and children $2.50; series tickets $25 (in- 
cludes special events). 447-8733. 

July 20 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Allegro Brilliante; Marks/ La Peri; Petita 
Ivanov/ Black Swan (pas de deux from Swan 
Lake); Bournonville/ Graduation Ball. Ad- 
mission $4-$8, children $2.50; reservation re- 
commended. Tickets 1-925-9042, information 
1-925-7718. 

July 21 


INTERNATIONAL DANCE PERFORMANCE, 
second performance of Boulder Dance Festival. 
University Theater, near Broadway and 13th St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Colorado. Wed. 
8:30 p.m. Program includes dances from India, 
Japan, Hawaii, West Africa, Korea, Bali and the 
Middie East. Admission $3.50, senior citizens 
and children $2.50. 447-8733. 

July 25 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE AND BALLET per- 
formance by Barbara Gardner, Anne Vachon, 
Barbara Demaree, Theater Dance Collection, 
Boulder Repertory Dance Theater, Crystal 
Dance Company, Janet Lott, Boulder Dance 
Odyssey and Dom Orejudos. Final performance 
of Boulder Dance Festival. University Theater, 
near Broadway and 13th St. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3.50 senior citizens and children $2.50. 
447-8733. 

July 27 


SPEC IAI 


EVENTS 





FILMS of dance: Romeo and Juliet with Margot 
Fonteyn and Rudolph Nureyev, and Dance of 
Ecstasy with the Royal Danish Ballet. Muen- 
zinger Auditorium, just west of Folsom Stadium 
ticket booths off Colorado Ave. on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Tue.-Wed. 7:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $1. 492-7903. 

July 17-18 


MASTER CLASS in special exercises, presented 
by Erika Berland. Part of Boulder Dance Fest- 
ival. Community Free School, 2805 Broadway, 
Boulder. Sat. 9-10:15 a.m. Class on exercises de- 
signed to prevent strain and injury. Admission 
$3.447-8733. 

July 21 


MASTER CLASS in ballet presented by Maria 
Farra, former principal dancer with the San 
Francisco/Los Angeles ballet company. Part of 
Boulder Dance Festival. Community Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-noon. For intermediate and advanced stud- 
ents. Admission $3. 447-8733. 

July 21 


WORKSHOP on dance costuming presented by 
John Rolland, fashion designer for Elena Studios 
in New York City. Part of Boulder Dance Festival. 
Free School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 1-3 
p.m. Admission $4. 447-8733. 

July 21 


MASTER CLASS on contact improvisation, pre- 
sented by Janet Lott. Part of Boulder Dance 
Festival. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Sat. 3-5 p.m. Lott worked with 
Steve Paxton and Nancy Stark Smith, the or- 
iginators of contact improvisation, which com- 
bines aikido, gymnastics and dance. Admission 
$3. 447-8733. 

July 21 


GO WEST 


The Ballet West dance troupe of Salt 
Lake City has returned to Aspen for 
its tenth summer season, and begins 
performances this weekend. Class- 
ical and contemporary ballet will be 
performed through mid-August, but 
reservations advised. Call 1-925-7718 
for details. 





DANCE FILMS, including A Divine Madness, A 
Very Special Dance and They Are Their Own 
Gifts. Part of Boulder Dance Festival. Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Tue. 
1 & 7 p.m. Free admission. 447-8733 or 441-3100. 

July 24 


STREET DANCE to begin Boulder Dance Fest- 
ival. Boulder Arts Center, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue. 8 p.m. Includes demonstration of jitter- 
bug, country, swing, ballroom and disco dance. 
Free admission. 447-8733. 

July 24 


DEMONSTRATION of children’s creative dance, 
performed by a troupe of 4- to 6-year-old 
dancers led by Ginger Zukowski. Part of Boul- 
der Dance Festival. Lawn of Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Fri. 10 a.m. 
Free admission. 447-8733. 

July 27 


MASTER CLASS on Twyla Tharp'’s cal- 
isthenics, presented by Nina Seybolt, a former 
member of City Dance Theater of Boston who 
was in residence with Tharp. Part of Boulder 
Dance Festival. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 9-9:45 a.m. Admission 
$3. 447-8733. 

July 28 


DANCE PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP present- 
ed by Terrence Toole. Part of Boulder Dance 
Festival. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Sat. 10 a.m. - noon. Admission $4. 
447-8733. 

July 28 


WORKSHOP on prevention of dance injuries, 
presented by Dr. Larry Quell, practising chiro- 
practor specializing in dance injuries. Part of 
Boulder Dance Festival. Community Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 3:30-5:30 
p.m. Admission $4. 447-8733. 

July 28 











Lees TURES 





PAT WAGNER of Eggplant Press on “How to 
Publish Your Own Book?’ Gaylord Senior Cen- 
ter, 17th Ave. & Gaylord St., Denver. Wed. 1-3 
p.m. Free admission. 831-1442. 

July 11 


POETRY READING by Fielding Dawson, Larry 
Fagin and John Gierach. Casey Jr. H.S. Audito- 
rium, 2410 13th St., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, students and senior citizens $2.50. 
444-0202. 

July 11 


WILDFLOWER IDENTIFICATION trip led by Jan 
Wingate. Jefferson County Conference and Na- 
ture Center, 900 Colorow Road, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Golden. Thur. 10 a.m.-noon. Free admis- 
sion; reservations necesary. 526-0855. 

July 12 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil! Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Second 
program in series centers on “The Last Judg- 
ment” Production includes dramatization from 
Léwis’ writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

July 12 


DUANE VANDENBUSH, professor of history at 
Western State College, on the history of Gunni- 
son County. First of “Celebrate Colorado” series 
sponsored by Capitol Arts Commission. Old 


Supreme Court Chambers, second floor of the 
Capitol Building, Lincoln and Colfax, Denver. 
Thur. 3 p.m. Program includes music by per- 
formers from southwestern Colorado, and art 
from and books about southwestern Colorado 
will be on display. Free admission. 377-6007. 
July 12 


FILM on desert animals, “The Living Sands of 
Namib?’ West Auditorium, Denver Museum 
of Natural History in City Park, Montview & 
Colorado blvds., Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-2987. 

July 12-13 


FIELD TRIP to Red Rock Lake sponsored by 
Denver Botanic Gardens. Leaves from the gar- 
dens, 909 York St., Denver. Fri. 7:30 a.m. (or 
meet at the lake, 9:30). Area compares to Alas- 
kan rain forest, and contains a number of un- 
usual plants; instructor is Lu Long. Admission 
$1.50 plus gasoline expenses; bring lunch. 
575-2547. 

July 13 


POETRY READING, open reading plus guests 
Jean Jones, editor and publisher of Jelm Moun- 
tain Publication, and “sundance; a poet from 
South Dakota. Foothills Art Center, 809 15th St., 
Golden. Sat. 7:30 p.m. Admission $1. 279-3922. 

July 14 


NATURE WALK led by Diana Mullineaux and 
Patty Echelmeyer. Jefferson County Confer- 
ence and Nature Center, 900 Colorow Road, 
Lookout Mountain, Golden. Tue. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Free admission; reservations necessary. 
526-0855. 

July 17 


FILM on the Great Depression, Our Daily Bread. 
Denver Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver. 
Tue. 7 p.m. The film, written and produced by 
King Vidor, shows a possible collective farm 
community which, it was hoped, could help solve 
unemployment problems. Free admission. 
575-3606. 

July 17 


FIELD TRIP on plant life led by Mary Edwards. 
Sponsored by Denver Botanic Gardens. Meet at 
the gardens, 909 York St., Denver. Wed. 9 a.m. 
Free admission; bring lunch and share gasoline 
expenses. 575-2547. 

July 18 


MARLO MEAKINS, instruction on summer lawn 
care. Classroom C of the Denver Botanic Gar- 
dens, 909 York St., Denver. Wed. 9:30 a.m. Free 
admission. 575-2547. 

July 18 


HARRY QUINN on age-dating techniques. Part 
of meeting of the Denver chapter of the Colo- 
rado Archaeological Society. West Auditorium of 
the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Colorado and Montview blvds., Denver. 
Wed. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 575-3872. 

July 18 


DAVE ESPINOSA of Sebring Hair Designers in 
Southglenn on “Looking Good: Women's Hair 
Styling!’ Brown-bag lunch sponsored by 
Women's Resource Center of Arapahoe 
Community College. Rm. 328 of ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Ad- 
mission $1, ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch 
794-1550, ext. 411. 

July 18 


FILM on wolves, Death of a Legend. West Audit- 
orium of the Denver Museum of Natural History 
in City Park, Montview and Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Fhur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-2987. 

July 19-20 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil!’ Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Third 
program in series centers on “Religion and 
Rocketry: Production includes a dramatization 
from Lewis’ writings and discussion by Colo- 
rado philosophers and theologians. Thur. 9 
p.m. KCFR radio, 90.1 FM 

July 19 
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How to build 
audiences for 


contemporary 
music 


By JAY MEAD 


ONDUCTORS have a hard 

time programming modern 

music. Players don’t like to 
play it, patrons don’t like to support 
it and audiences don’t like to hear it. 
Last spring, for example, the DSO 
made one of its infrequent excur- 
sions into the recent past with 
Henry Brant’s Trinity of Spheres, and 
the tepid reception it was accorded 
by the bored audience must have 
made the management very un- 
comfortable indeed. 

Last Friday night Giora Bern- 
stein and the Colorado Festival Or- 
chestra proved that modern music 
need not be such an onerous bur- 
den. Careful programming and the 
usual high standard of perfor- 
mance brought an enthusiastic au- 
dience to its feet at the end of a pro- 
gram that included three pieces 
written in the last 20 years. Appar- 
ently Colorado audiences are will- 
ing to accept more than the familiar 
symphonic repertoire if it is per- 
formed with the imagination and 
skill Mr. Bernstein brings to it. 


The concert was part of the Con- 
ference on Contemporary Music 
sponsored by the Colorado Music 
Festival. In the afternoon preceding 
the concert there was a symposium 
on musical style in the ‘60s. Partici- 
pants included George Crumb and 
Betsy Jolas, both composers; Rob- 
ert Commanday, music critic of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and 50 or 
so listeners. After an introduction 
by Bernstein, Commanday began 
the discussion asserting that “style 
was the central crisis of the ’60s”’ 
Other musical periods, he went on, 
have been characterized by identifi- 
able styles; the mid-20th century 
has seen experiment with musical 
methods and styles of all conceiv- 
able sorts. No one style seems to 
dominate. Largely because of tech- 
nology — instant communication 
and the easy availability of any 
music to anyone with a phono- 
graph—it has been an eclectic age. 
Now as always a musician is a prod- 
uct of all that he hears, and for the 
first time artists and audiences have 
almost unlimited access to all music, 
old and new. 


Running through his discussion 
was the distinction between the 
classical and romantic attitudes, 
both of which are to be found in new 
music. These terms have been used 
for hundreds of years, Commanday 
pointed out, and the idioms of each 
have changed, but not the underly- 
ing attitude. In simplest terms, 
music according to the classical es- 
thetic demands the listener’s active 
participation in an intellectual pro- 
cess; music in the romantic mode 
catches hold of the listener and 
sweeps him along. 

The former ideal is carried to its 
contemporary extreme by Pierre 
Boulez, whose spare compositions, 
often devoid of apparent harmonic 
underpinning, demand of the lis- 
tener an understanding of the ma- 
terial perhaps equal to the compos- 


er's own. Film scores, for example, 
are at the opposite extreme. They 
may tug our emotions one direction 
or another almost without our be- 
ing aware that they are there. 

It is unsuccessful compositions of 
the classical attitude which lead us 
to dismiss modern music as nothing 
but random notes whose sole inter- 
est is the novelty of its complete 
break with tradition. Equally un- 
successful pieces of the romantic at- 
titude, on the other hand, may lead 
the listener to suspect that all mod- 
ern music is fatuous and vulgar, sen- 
timental without real emotional 
power. 

® 

The new pieces on Friday’s pro- 
gram succumbed to neither ex- 
treme, but the eclectic use of old and 
new material without reference toa 
consistent style was evident 
throughout. The program comple- 
mented the earlier symposium in its 





Modern music need not 
be such a burden if 
performed with 
imagination and skill. 





contrast of styles, from the broad 
“romantic” sweep of Effinger’s Land- 
scape for Strings and Brass (1967), tothe 
detailed and complex play of sounds 
in Crumb’s Variazione for Large Orches- 
tra (1959), and Michael Colgrass’ As 
Quiet As (1966). The latter, inciden- 
tally, in its quotation of a Beethoven 
sonatino, was a perfect illustration 
of a point much discussed in the 
symposium. The modern composer 
is free to draw on any musical idiom 
which happens to please him at the 
moment, and use it however he 
chooses. 

The highlight of the evening, both 
in programming and in perfor- 
mance, was Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, 
Suite No. 2 (1912). The work is an ac- 
knowledged masterpiece of this cen- 
tury, and hardly sounds revolution- 
ary to our ears today, but placed in 
this context the listener couldn’t 
help but hear it as the antecedent of 
the newer works on the program. 
The seemingly isolated tones that 
emerge from the texture of Crumb’s 
and Colgrass’ works are anticipated 
by the impressionistic bursts of 
tonal color used by Ravel. The “im- 
pressionism” of the modern com- 
posers is for many listeners heavy 
and often opaque, and that of Ravel 
more like sunlight glancing over 
water, but placed together there can 
be no doubt of the continuity of the 
impressionistic tradition. 


Bernstein chose his program with 
obvious deliberation and intelli- 
gence. Most important, he was not 
interested simply in novelty or the 
shock effect of a nontraditional 
piece. No attempt was made at the 
symposium to assess the durability 
of any of the works, and no claim as 
to the greatness of the pieces was 
made either by Bernstein or the 
composers themselves. As an iso- 
lated world premiere on a more 
traditional program each would 
probably be doomed to single-per- 
formance obscurity, at least on the 
Colorado music scene. A measure of 
the success of this program may be 
that the audience was left not only 
wanting more contemporary music, 
but wanting to hear these particu- 
lar pieces again. 


PER PeOIKNEANCGCES 





COLORADO PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA, conducted by Bruce Hangen. Ever- 
green Jr. H.S.; Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Wed. 8 p.m. 
Program: Handel Concerto Grosso, Op. 6; 
Haydn/ Sinfonia Concertante for Violin, Cello, 
Oboe and Bassoon; Symphony No. 103. Admis- 
sion $4. 674-5161. 

July 11 


ORIENTAL MUSIC and poetry,presented by the 
Denver Art Museum. Fifth floor of the Denver Art 
Museum with the Asian collection. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. George Tysh reads poetry and Lynn Esser 
presents works on tape and on double bass; both 
music and poetry inspired by Oriental art. Free 
admission. 575-2265. 

July 11 


MEMOS, (Memorable Excerpts, Mostly Opera), 
and “Composers-in-Central” series, selections of 
short vocal works. Several locations in Central 
City. Selected dates, generally preceding Opera 
House presentation. A selection of works in- 
cluding: the second act of Black River by Con- 
rad Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435. 

Selected dates July 11-Aug. 6 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, composed of Aspen 
Music School students, conducted by Paul Ver- 
mel. Amphitheater tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 p.m. 
Program: Glinka/ Overture to Russian and Lud- 
milla; Sibelius/ Violin Concerto in D, Op. 47; 
Mussorgsky-Ravel/ Pictures at an Exhibition. Ad- 
mission $4. 1-925-9042. 

July 11 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET, presented as 
part of Aspen Music Festival. Paepcke Audito- 
rium in Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Beetho- 
ven/ String Quartet No. 4 in C, Op. 18; Webern/ 
String Quartet (1905); Brahms/ Piano Quintet in 
F, Op. 34 (with guest pianist Emanuel Ax). Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042. 

July 11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Observatory Park, E. Warren Ave. & 
S. Fillmore St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program 
includes: Lehar/ Gold and Silver Waltz; Strauss/ 
Overture to The Bat; Liszt/ Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody; Rodgers/ The Sound of Music (se- 
lections). Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 12 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest cellist Yo- 


’ Yo Ma. Lincoln Community Center, 417 W. Mag- 


nolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Glinka/ Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla; Kab- 
alevsky/ Cello Concerto in G Minor, Op. 49; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, 
Op. 36. Admission $4.50-$6.50. 1-221-1690. 
July 12 


VOCAL RECITAL performed by soprano Beth- 
any Beardslee. Part of summer festival at Colo- 
rado College. Packard Hall, Cascade Ave. and 
Cache la Poudre on the CC campus in Colorado 
Springs. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program of contempo- 
rary music, including works by Schoenberg, 
Wolf and Babbitt. Admission $6. 1-473-2233, ext. 
430. 

July 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. Santuario de Guada- 
lupe, 100 Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program: W.F. Bach/ Duo No. 3 in C Major 
for Two Violas; Leclair/ Duo Sonata for Two Vio- 
las in D Major; Mendelssohn/ Violin Sonata in F 
Major; Bach/ Partita No. 6 for Piano in E Minor. 
Admission $8. 1-505-983-2075. 

July 12 


CHORAL AND FOLK RECITAL performed by 
musicians from southwestern Colorado. First of 
“Celebrate Colorado” series sponsored by the 
Capitol Arts Commission. Old Supreme Court 
Chambers, second floor of the Capitol Bidg., 
Lincoln St. and Colfax Ave., Denver. Thur. 3 p.m. 
Program includes choral works sung by the 
Gunnison Women's Chorus, Spanish and Mexi- 
can songs by Walt and Marilyn Gomez, and a re- 
cital on the viole d'amore by Gordon Childs, 
head of the music department at Adams State 
College. Art from and books about southwest 
Colorado will also be on display, and Duane 
Vandenbush. history professor at Western State 
College. will speak on the history of Gunnison 
County. Free admission. 377-6007. 

July 12 


DULCIMER CONCERTS, featuring various ar- 
tists. Grounds of the Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 7 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. 1 p.m. Concerts include artists such as 
Bonnie Carol, Sally Rodgers, Leo Kretzner and 
John Pearse. Admission $3. 441-3100. 

July 12-15 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. 
and S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Nicolai/ Overture to Merry Wives 
of Windsor; Pryor/ Variations on Annie Laurie: 
Bernstein/ Selections from West Side Story. Free 
admission. 756-0151. 

July 13 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Bruce Hangen. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. All-Beethoven program: 
Symphony No.6 (Pastorale); Violin Concerto 
(with violinist Michaela Paetsch). Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 

July 13 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest cellist Yo- 
Yo Ma. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Glinka/ 
Overture to Russian and Ludmilla; Kabalevsky/ 
Celio Concerto in G Minor, Op. 49; Tchaikov- 
sky/ Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36. Ad- 
mission $5-$7. 449-1397. 

July 13 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Maurice Abravanel, with several guest artists. 
Part of Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent 
in Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. Program: Martin/ Concerto 
for Seven Winds; Glazunov/ Violin Concerto in 
A, Op. 82; Milhaud/ Les Songes. Admission $10; 
weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 13 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Pabio Ca- 
sals Trio and students of a summer chamber 
music schoo! at Colorado Academy. Froelicher 
Theater at the academy, 3800 S. Pierce St., En- 
glewood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program ranges from Bach 
to Bartok. Admission $2, students and senior cit- 
izens $1. 986-1501. 

July 13 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cheesman Park, E. 11th Ave. and 
Race St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program in- 
cludes: Nestico/ Vaquero March; Osser/ Bando- 
lero; Fucik/ Entry of the Gladiators March; and 
jazz selections. Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 14 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Sidney Harth, concertmas- 
ter for the Los Angeles Philharmonic. John Dob- 
son Arena, E. LionsHead circle in Vail. Sat. 8 
p.m. Admission $8, students $6, children $4. 
1-476-1000 or 1-476-1871. 

July 14 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater tent in As- 
pen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Giuliani/ Guitar Con- 
certo in A, Op. 30 (guest artists Oscar Ghiglia 
and Paul Vermel); Crumb/ Madrigals, Book II! 
(Jan DeGaetani, Nancy Allen and Barry Jekow- 
sky); Ewald/ Brass Quintet No. 2 in E-Flat, Op. 6 
(American Brass Quintet); Mozart/ String Quar- 
tet in D, K. 593 (New York String Quartet and 
Guillermo Perich). Admission $10; weekend tick- 
ets for all events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 
July 14 


ASPEN JAZZ-ROCK ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Gary Gray. Part of Aspen Music Festival. Am- 
phitheater tent in Aspen. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission 
$5; weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 14 


OPERA SCENES performed by students at 
Aspen Music School, directed by Richard Pearl- 
man. Part of Aspen Music Festival. New Middle 
School in Aspen. Sat.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program 
comprises sections from seven different operas, 
including The Magic Flute, La Boheme and The 
Barber of Seville. Admission $10. 1-925-9042. 
July 14-15 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. 
and S. Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Wagner/ Overture to Rienzi; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 4 (Finale); Wag- 
ner/ Evening Star from Tannhauser. Free admis- 
sion. 756-0151. 

July 15 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Westgate Park, Yale and Dover in 
Lakewood. Sun. 7 p.m. Program includes: Von 
Suppe/ Overture to Poet and Peasant; Lennon- 
McCartney/ Yesterday; Vaughan Williams/ En- 
glish Folk Song Suite; Strauss/ Overture to A 
Night in Venice; St. Louis Blues March; excerpts 
from Fiddler on the Roof. Free admission. 
757-4396. 

July 15 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Alfred Savia, with viola player Norman Wallace 
and flutist John Newkirk, winners of the CPO 
Young Artists competition, as guest artists. Ever- 
green Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Bach/ Brandenburg Concerto No. 1; 
Handel/ Viola Concerto (Wallace); Mozart/ Sec- 
ond Flute Concerto (first movement; Newkirk); 
Shostakovich/ Symphony No. 1. Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 

July 15 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER QRCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Sidney Harth, concertmas- 
ter for the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Chautau- 
qua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Bach/ Sinfonia in G Minor, 
Op. 6; Wagner/ Siegfried Idyll; Haydn/ Sym- 
phony No.91 in E Flat. Admission $4-$5. 
449-1397. 

July 15 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Blair Quar- 
tet and pianist Howard Karp. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Viola Quintet in C; 
Brahms/ Viola Sonata in E Flat; Faure/ Piano 
Quartet in G Minor. Admission $4, students 
$2.75. 1-586-4031. 

July 15 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Jorge Mester, with guest artist Mikhail Pletnyov. 
Part of Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater tent 
in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Dvorak/ Sym- 
phonic Variations, Op. 78; Rachmaninoff/ Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini; Schubert/ Sym- 
phony No.9 in C. Admission $10; weekend 
tickets for all events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 
July 15 
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CHAMBER MUSIC performed by guest artists at 
the Aspen Music Festival, including Doris Orn- 
stein, Helen Katz and Dan Welcher. Paepcke Au- 
ditorium in Aspen. Sun. 8 p.m. Program of ba- 
roque chamber music. Admission $5; weekend 
tickets for all events are $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 

July 15 


ORGAN RECITAL performed by David Pew, re- 
tired organist of St. John's Episcopal Cathedral. 
At the cathedral, 1313 Clarkson St., Denver. Sun. 
4 p.m. Benefit concert for The School of Church 
Music of the Evergreen Conference. Program of 
works by Bach, Schumann, Franck, Reger, 
Snow, Vierne and Dupre. Free admission, offer- 
ing to be taken. 831-7115. 

July 15 


CLASSICAL GUITAR RECITAL performed by 
Anthony Hauser of Minneapolis. Part of summer 
festival at Colorado College. Tutt Library on the 
CC campus in Colorado Springs. Sun. 2 p.m. 
Spanish and Latin American music. Free admis- 
sion. 1-473-2233, ext. 430. 

July 15 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. St. Francis Auditorium 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Palace Ave., Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: 
Haydn/ Flute Quartet in D Major, Op. 5; Hinde- 
mith/ Solo Sonata for Viola, Op. 25; Strauss/ 
Piano Quartet in C Minor, Op. 13. Admission $8. 
1-505-983-2075. 

July 15-16 


JAZZ CONCERT by the Platte River Jazz Band. 
Denver Art Museum sculpture garden, 100 W. 
14th Ave., Denver. Sun. 3 p.m. Admission $5. 
575-2265. 

July 15 


PIANO RECITAL by Joan Cole of the piano fac- 
ulty at Moorpark College in California, with De- 
borah Schmit-Lobis. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid 
Ave. & 18th St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus 
in Boulder. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ So- 
natas, Op.5 and Op. 34. Free admission. 
492-6352 or 492-6363. 

July 16 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Sidney Harth, concertmas- 
ter for the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Mon. 8 
p.m. Program: Bach/ Sinfonia in G Minor, Op. 6; 
Wagner/ Siegfried Idyll; Haydn/ Symphony 
No. 91 in E Flat. Admission $4-$5. 449-1397. 
July 16 
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PMAN K, USIC - pregonted ; part-of the 
Aspen. Music Festival. “AmpHithoater ‘tent in 
Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Violin 
Sonata in D, Op. 108 (perf. by Elmar Oliveira, 
Emanuel Ax); Prokofiev/ Piano Sonatas No. 7 in 
B Flat, Op. 83 (Mikhail Pletnyov); Schumann/ 
Three Fantasy Pieces, Op. 73 (Leopold Teras- 
pulsky, Brooks Smith); Bartok/ String Quartet 
No. 1, Op. 7 (New York String Quartet). Tickets 
$9; weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 16 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by faculty of the 
Lamont School of Music in the garden of the 
Phipps Tennis House, 3300 Belcaro Dr., Denver. 
Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Anders-Stemhel/ Dia- 
logue for Clarinet and Accordion: Schoenberg/ 
Piano Pieces, Op. 19; Mozart/ Quintet for Clari- 
net and Strings. Admission $3, students $1.50; 
season pass (5 concerts) $12, students $6. 
753-2196. 

July 16 


PIANO RECITAL by Gail Berenson of the piano 
faculty at Ohio Univ., with Carol Toensing. Imig 
Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the Univ: 
of Colorado campus in Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Ravel, Chopin and Bee- 
thoven. Free admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352. 
July 17 


SUMMER SYMPHONIC BAND of the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado, conducted by Eugene Cor- 
poron. Garden Theater in the center of the UNC 
campus in Greeley. Tue. 8 p.m. Concert given 
under the stars by an 85-piece wind band. Free 
admission. 1-351-2678. 

July 17 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein. Chautau- 
qua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Quintet in E Flat 
for Piano and Winds, K. 452; Ravel/ String Quar- 
tet in F; Beethoven/ Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95 
(perf. by The Arriaga Quartet). Admission $1. 
449-1397. 

July 17 


PIANO RECITAL by Caroline Stoessinger. Foot- 
hills Art Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Mon. 8 
p.m. The program is a preview of a recital Stoes- 
singer is to play in New York in September, and 
includes pieces by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann. Free admission. 279-3922. 

July 17 
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PIANO RECITAL performed by John York, pro- 
fessor at the Guildhall School of Music in Lon- 
don. Concert Hall of the music building on the 
campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. 
Mon. 8 p.m. Admission $3. 1-491-5277. 

July 17 


PIANO RECITAL by Rebecca Shockley of the 
piano faculty at Eastern Kentucky Univ., with 
Mary Keymel. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 
18th St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. Program includes work by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Bartok and Liszt. Free 
admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352. 


July 18 


WIND CONCERT ENSEMBLE conducted by F. 
Joseph Docksey. Auditorium of the General 
Classroom Bldc., 2040 S. Race St. on the 
Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Free admission. 
753-2196. 

July 18 


FOLK MUSIC FIDDLE RECITAL performed by 
Marie Rhines. Lagoon Park in Fort Collins. Wed. 
6:30 p.m. Free admission. 1-491-5276. 

July 18 


SHE ALWAYS GETS HER MAN 


Mary Costa is Sonia, the Merry Widow, and Howard Hensel is Prince Danilo, her secret 
lover, in Franz Lehar’s Viennese operetta which opened at the Central City Opera 
House last Saturday. Some performances already are sold out and others are expect- 
ed to do so soon. The production runs thru Aug. 6. Call 623-4435 for reservations. 










JAZZ CONCERT presented as part of the Aspen 


Music Festival, featuring Ted Piltzecker and 
guests. Paepcke Auditorium, Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m 
Tickets $5. 1-925-9042. 

July 18 


ORGAN RECITAL performed by Richard Birney 
Smith of Canada. Presented by The Evergreen 
Conference. St. John's Episcopal Cathedral, 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Program 
includes: Bach/ Fantasy in G; Walond/ Cornet 
Voluntary; Smith/ Verset on “O fillii et filiae"; 
Daveluy/ Passacaille; Gill/ Toccata. Free admis- 
sion, contributions requested. 831-7115. 

July 18 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by Bruce Hangen. 
Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Wed. 8 
p.m. Program: Hindemith/ Kammermusik No. 1; 
Mozart/ Piano Concerto No. 23 (perf. by La- 
Vaun Salaets); Symphony No. 39. Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 

July 18 
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Film Seminars 


This Week 


At the recent Denver International Film Festival three seminars were presented 
dealing with Japanese cinema, the documentary and women in film. These seminars 
were recorded by KCFR for broadcast this month and were made possible by a grant 


from the Colorado Humanities Program. 


July 13: The Documentary. Panelists are KCFR film critic Howie Movshovitz, 
the University of Colorado’s David Lenfest, independent filmmaker Lucille Rhodes 
and renowned documentarian Frederick Wiseman. 

July 20: The Role of Women in Contemporary Film. Panelists are film producer 
Suzanne Schneider, professor of film Linda Williams, independent filmmaker Lucille 
Rhodes, television producers Judith Hallett and Linda Howe (of KMGH-TV) and 


Morton Smith of 20th Century Fox. 


The Golden Age of Radio 


This month on the “Golden Age of Radio” we salute Humphrey Bogart by airing what 
are considered to be some of his best radio roles. 

July 13th: Moontide. A tender love story of two lonely people etched against a 
background of waterfront characters, smokey dives and dingy barges. When Bogart 
rescues a woman from suicide, their aimless lives take on new meaning. This Lux 
Radio Theatre presentation cozstars Virginia Bruce. 

July 24th: Treasure of the Sierra Madre. Bogart, John Huston and Walter Huston 
joined forces in 1948 to produce one of the truly memorable films of any time. The 
genius of the film was accurately translated into dramatic radio for this presentation of 
the Lux Radio Theatre, first aired April 18, 1949. A stunning production. 

July 27th: To Have and Have Not. Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall starring 


in an Ernest Hemingway story 


who could ask for anything more? Who can ever 


forget the sultry Bacall as she purrs, “You don’t have to act with me, Steve. You don't 
have to say anything and you don’t have to do anything. Not a thing. Oh, maybe just 
whistle. You know how to whistle, don’t you, Steve? You just put your lips together, and 


just blow. . 


“ The classic 1944 film adapted for radio is nothing short of explosive. 


m 








CFRA 





LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 
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Cont. from p. 13 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. Santuario de Guada- 
lupe, 100 Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program: Bach/ Partita in A Minor for Solo 
Flute; Mendeissohn/ Variations Serieuses for 
Piano, Op. 54; Fantasy in F-Sharp Minor for 
Piano, Op. 28; Bach/ Suite No. 6 in D Major for 
Solo Violoncello. Admission $8. 1-505-983-2075. 

July 19 


PIANO RECITAL by Larry Graham. Imig Music 
Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the Univ. of 
Colorado campus in Boulder. Thur. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Mozart/ Sonata No. 310; Beethoven/ 
Sonata, Op. 10; Schumann/ Carnival, Op. 9. Free 
admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352. 

July 19 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. City Park, E. 17th Ave. & Steele St., 
Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program includes: 
Sousa/ El Capitan March; Wagner/ Introduction 
to the 3rd act of Lohengrin; Vincent Bach/ Hun- 
garian Melodies; jazz selections from My Fair 
Lady. Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 19 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, with vo- 
calists Claudine Carlson and Frank Little. Lin- 
coln Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., 
Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program: Webern/ 
Im Sommerwind; Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde. 
Admission $4.50-$6.50. 1-491-5277. 

July 19 


DON GIOVANNI, opera by Mozart. Frasier The- 
ater on the campus of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, sung by Arnold Voketaitis, is the 
comic tale of an old man who is in love with a 
young girl and tries to hold her affections. Tick- 
ets $2.50, students $1.50; season pass $8, stu- 
dents $4. 1-351-2200. / 

July 19-20 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Part of Colorado College Estim- 
able Festival. Packard Hall on the CC campus, 
Cascade and Cache la Poudre aves., Colorado 
Springs. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program includes works 
by Rochberg and Beethoven. Admission $6. 
1-473-2233, ext. 430. 

July 19 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Theo Alcantara. Part of the Aspen Music Fes- 
tival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. 
Program: Respighi/ Tritivo Botticelliano; Davi- 
doff/ Cello Concerto No. 1, Op. 5; Stravinsky/ 
Concerto in E Flat; Dumbarton Oaks; Haydn/ 
Symphony No. 104 in D. Admission $10; week- 
end tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 20 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Bruce Hangen. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Ravel/ Mother 
Goose Suite; Debussy/ Premier Rhapsody for 
Clarinet and Orchestra; Prokofiev’) Symphony 
No. 5. Admission $4, senior citizens and stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161. 

July 20 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest 
violinists Claudine Carlson and Frank. Little. 
Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, 
Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Webern/ Im 
Sommerwind; Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde. 
Admission $4-$5. 449-1397. 
«= July- 20 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted’ by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram of marches, classical and popular tunes. 
Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 20 & 22 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA concert presented 
by students at Rocky Ridge Music Center, con- 
ducted by William Wyman and Burns Westman. 
Stanley Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes 
Park. Fri. 8 p.m. Free admission. 1-586-4031. 
July 20 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented as part of the 
Aspen Music festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Williams/ Four 
Hymns (perf. by John Humphrey, Rolf Per- 
singer, Thomas Muraco); Bartok/ Violin Sonata 
No. 2 (Donald and Vivian Hornick Weilerstein); 
Bach/ Oboe d’Amore Concerto (Philip West, 
New York String Quartet, Doris Ornstein, Eu- 
gene Levinson); Schumann/ Piano Trio in D, 
Op. 63 (Elmar Oliveira, Laszlo Varga, Lee Lu- 
visi). Admission $10; weekend tickets for all 
events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042 

July 21 


JAZZ CONCERT, part of Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; weekend tickets for all events $21 
and $28. 1-925-9942 

July 21 


COLUMBINE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Roy Seeber. Houston Fine Arts Cen- 
ter on the campus of Colorado Women's Col- 
lege, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Sat. 8 
p.m. Pops program include show tunes; med- 
leys from the movies Star Wars, Star Trek and 
Close Encounters, marches and pop tunes. Ad- 
mission $4, students & senior citizens $2. 
421-0411. 

July 21 


THE MAGIC FLUTE, opera by Mozart, conduct- 
ed by Raymond Leppard. Santa Fe Opera, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M. on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. Mozart's tale of magic and 
love, sung in English. Admission opening night 
$12-$25, standing room $3; thereafter $8-$22, 
standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates July 21-Aug. 24 


CHAMBER RECITAL performed by Lee and 
Kathleen Joiner and the Blair Quartet. Rocky 
Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park 
on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Violin 
Sonata in A; Bruch/ Pieces, Op. 83, for viola, 
clarinet and piano; Schoenberg/ Quartet No. 1 
(1905). Admission $4, students $2.75. 
1-586-4031. 

July 22 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow, with soprano Ellen Shade. Ever- 
green Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Smetana/ Overture to The Bartered 
Bride; Berdi/ Addio from La Traviata; Puccini/ 
Addio from La Boheme; Rachmaninoff/ Vocal- 
ise; Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 6. Admission 
$4, senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 
July 22 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein, with mezzo 
soprano Claudine Carlson. Chautauqua Audito- 
rium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Debussy/ Danses sacree et profane; 
Wagner-Henze/ Wesendonck lieder; Mozart/ 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, K. 550. Admis- 
sion $4-$5. 449-1397. 

July 22 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Sergiu Comissions. Part of Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Berlioz/ Corsaire Overture, Op. 21; 
Bartok/ Violin Concerto No. 2 (perf. by Ruben 
Gonzalez); Tchaikovsky/ Manfred Symphony, 
Op. 58. Admission $10; weekend tickets for all 
events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 

July 22 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Cham- 
ber Choir of the Aspen Choral Institute, con- 
ducted by Flora Contino. Part of Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Mozart/ Credo Mass in C, K. 257; 
Stravinsky/ Canticum sacrum (1956). Admission 
$4; weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 22 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. St. Francis Auditorium 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Palace Ave., Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Mar- 
tinu/ Trio for Flute, Violoncello and Piano, 1944 
(perf. by Samuel Baron, Timothy Eddy, Andre- 
Michel Schub); Rochberg/ Duo Concertante, 
1955 (Mark Sokol, Norman Fischer); Ricor- 
danza, Soliloquy for Piano and Violoncello, 1972 
(Norman Fischer, George Rochberg); Franck/ 
Quintet in F Minor for Piano and Strings. Ad- 
mission $8. 1-505-983-2075. 

July 22-23 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR, “caba- 
ret opera” by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the Opera House or follow- 
ing matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25-minute 
Opera commissioned by the Central City Opera. 
Admission $2.50. 623-4435. 
July 11-15, 21-22, 25 & 27-29; 
Aug. 1-6 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. Se- 
lected dates at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets: open- 
ing night and Sat. eves. $15-$20; Fri. eves. $13- 
$17; all other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435. 
eve.: July 21 & 27; Aug. 1 & 4; 
mat.: July 25 & 29 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar. 
Season premiere of Central City Opera in the 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates at 
2:30 & 8:30 p.m. Kurt Herbert Adler conducts and 
William Francisco is stage director for this pro- 
duction, which stars Mary Costa of the Metro- 
politan Opera thru July 12 and Pamela Myers 
thereafter. Tickets: Sat. eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves 
$13-$17, all other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435. 
eve.: July. 12, 15, 17 & 20; 
Aug. 2, 4 & 6; 
mat. July 11 & 22 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera by Gaetano 


Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera Six miles north 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84 2}ected dates at 9 
DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, condu cted b JY Ed p.m Based on Sir Walter Sane s The Bride of the 
Lenicheck pons Park, E. Mexico Ave. &S New: Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
port St., enver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program of willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission $8-$22 
marches cldseton! and popular tunes Free ad- standing room $3. 1-505-982-285 
mission. 756-0191 Selected dates thru Aug. 22 
July 21 z 
LA GRANDE? DUCHESSE de GEROLSTEIN 
BASSOON AND FOLK RECITAL pi pior ned by pera by Jacques Offenbach. Santa Fe Opera 
thé Boulder Bassoon Band, featuring Quest ar- oni `: 
tists Bi iglas and Robert Rout al scted datee 
Rache! O and Friends Onautauag Park Al n French with-Enalish dial 
ditori 100 Baseline Road,.Boulcer. Sat. 8.p.m iG night $12-$ 
Admi: $3.50. 442-3282 y 
July 21 Selected dates thru Aua. 25 
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BROADCASTS 





BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by Ar- 
thur Fiedler, with guest flutist James Galway. 
PBS broadcast, “Evening at Pops” Fri. 8 p.m. 
Program includes: Debussy/ Claire de Lune; 
Gossel/ Tambourin. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

uly 13 


INTERVIEW of pianist Misha Dichter and violin- 
ist Pinchas Zukerman. PBS broadcast, “The Dick 
Cavett Show? Two-part interview aired Wed.- 
Thur. at 7:30 p.m.; repeated Sat. at 3 & 3:30 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

, July 11, 12 & 14 


THE MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Kenneth Schermerhorn. PBS 
broadcast, “The Milwaukee Symphony Orches- 
tra in Concert!’ The orchestra performs Tchai- 
kovsky's Symphony No. 5 and the waltz from Eu- 
gene Onegin. Sat. 12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 14 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO, with pianist Menachem 
Pressler, violinist Isidore Cohen and cellist Ber- 
nard Cohen. PBS broadcast, “The Beaux Arts 
Trio Plays Ravel! Program of Ravel's Trio in A 
Minor. Sat. 1:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 14 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, conducted by An- 
dre Previn, with guest musicians Isaac Stern, 
Pinchas Zukerman and Nathaniel Rosen. PBS re- 
broadcast, “A Gathering of Players!’ Program: 
Mozart/ G Minor Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola 
and Cello; G Major Duo for Violin and Viola. Sat. 
2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 14 


BIG BAND CONCERT at Wolf Trap. PBS re- 
broadcast of 1978 concert, “Tex Beneke, Helen 
O'Connell and Bob Eberly from Wolf Trap” Sat. 2 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 15 


BOSTON POPS, conducted by Arthur Fiedler, 
with Lionel Hampton. PBS rebroadcast, “Eve- 
ning at Pops” Program includes: Hampton/ 
Misty; Hamp’s Boogie Woogie; Air Mail Special; 
King David Suite; Mendelssohn/ Wedding March 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream; Ibert/ Diver- 
tissement. Sun. 8 p.m., Fri. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

July 15 & 20 


Feyline & KADX 
present 
an evening with 
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DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gaetano Delogu, with soprano June An- 
derson, tenor Allan Crabb, bass Gary Kendall 
and the Adams State College and Colorado 
choirs. Radio broadcast of a concert taped ear- 
lier in Boettcher Concert Hall. Program of 
Haydn's The Creation. Mon. 8 p.m. KVOD radio, 
99.5 FM. 

July 16 


MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Kenneth Schermerhorn. PBS broad- 
cast, “The Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra in 
Concert” Program: Nobre/ Mosaico for Orches- 
tra, Op. 36; Prokofiev/ TETA No. 5. Sat. 
12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 21 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT performed by percus- 
sionists Nana Vasconcelos and Collin Walcott. 
Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., 
Boulder. Wed. 3 p.m. Third in a series of con- 
certs designed for children of grade school age. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 

July 11 


DULCIMER FESTIVAL directed by Bonnie Carol. 
Grounds of the Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 7 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1 p.m. Program includes four concerts and 
various free workshops by artists such as Sally 
Rodgers, Leo Kretzner and John Pearse. Admis- 
sion $3. 441-3100. 

July 12-15 


RECORDED CONCERT of music by Brahms. 
Fiske Planetarium, Folsom St. & Regent Drive on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
Tue. 8 p.m. Concert under the planetarium star- 
scape includes Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
and Symphony No. 1. Admission $1. 492-5001. 

July 17 


TALKING BAND, music orchestrated by five ac- 
tors. Sculpture garden at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Sun. 3 p.m. A 
troupe from New York City employs rhythm and 
scale to create a combined music-theater expe- 
rience. Admission $5. 575-2265. 

July 22 
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gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, 
Boomer’s Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 936-3487, 
Daner’s 237-5721, East Side Story 364-5047, Emer- 
son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, 
Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 778-7214, Hen- 
rici's 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 832-7514, Josephina’s 
623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa’s 571-4281, 
Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 388-8849, 
Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, 
Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 
771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Sta- 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in 
the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music Hall 
832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 
tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz 
Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno’s 623-2104. 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Blvd. in West- 
minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 
Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 
CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
checks accepted. 

e—No admission or cover charges. 

f—Free admission; concert at 6:30 p.m. Call 1-491-5277 
for information. 

g—Chautauqua Event”; tickets at Swalley Music House 
or Sachsel’s Books in downtown Boulder and at the 
Auditorium. 442-3282. 

h—Ticket information. 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711. 

k—Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods stores. 
573-7154 or call the DCPA, 893-4000. 

m—Ticket information 444-0202 or 394-6012. 

n—Tickets at door; 455-8346. 








YAMAHA GUITAR SALE 
THRU July 31st 
25% Off list on all models 
OC EE — Now thru July 17th 
THIS WEEK 
nek aetna lI 1 E E E E E E S G231 (Classical) FG 750 S (steel string) 
KINGSTON TRIO 7/11 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b (List Price: $147.00) (List Pric e: $260.00) 
ROY BUCHANAN and ZEPHYR 7/11 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc a. ene eee 
TRINIDAD TRIPOLI STEEL BAND 7/11 Lagoon Park, Fort Collins f 608 E. 17th Ave. 831-7015 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
BOXER 7111-12 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder al 
RARE SILK 7111-12 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
NIGHT TRAIN 7111-14 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
EUROPE 7111-14 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 7111-14 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
ELLEN MICHAELS & BUD POINDEXTER 7111-14 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a 
EE ETN BAND 7111-14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
7/11-14 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a a ak es whee 
DALLAS 7111-14 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood ORE A A eee 
_ ANDY BEY 7/11-14 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge Each Wednesday in July: Saigon Mon Ami Veille (The war's not 
BOB BRITTON and B.C. COMPANY 7111-14 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. over), a play by David Jones presented by Touchstone Theater 
LINDA HEINRICH 7111-14 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria and Global Village 
HIGH NOON 7111-14 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. “ee bi e a Monderville-Roddlir 
’ u —Syclone Ban 
— res | See e J 14- David Mayo lan and Sylvia 
a d : July 19—Poetry with Frank T. Rios 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7111-14 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. July 20—Jonathon Fuller/Windmill Canyon and Russ Hoyt 
CONNECTION 7111-15 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora July 21—A tribute to Lester Flatt 
PAM BROOKS 7/12 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. July 26 & 27—Tribal music for all: Odeland Sound Works 
JIM & EILEEN; MELANIE MANDERVILLE-RODDLER 7/12 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. July 28—Sunday River Bluegrass, starring David Ferretta 
RICH BEATTIE 7/12 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. 
LANNIE GARRETT and STREET TALK 7/12-14 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway Play or Pay every Tuesday 
PHYLLIS DILLER 7112-15 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. 76 S. PENNSYLVANIA 
DUSTY DRAPES 7112-15 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ESITT 2 ESS 2 a aera 
GEORGE McKELVEY 7/13 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. DENVER, COLORADO 802090  (303)-778 -7214 
SYCLONE BAND 7/13 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 
SYLVAN WIND 7/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. Subscribe to the 
RICKEE LEE JONES 7/13 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. . 
HIGH WIRE 7/13-14 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. St Ic ight Creek Je yurnal 
CAPRICE & ALAN 7113-14 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. O - 
JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET 7113-14 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. call 321-1525 
PORK ’N’ BEANS BAND 7113-14 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 
BONNEVILLE BLUES BAND 7113-15 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder 
RECONSTRUCTION with JERRY GARCIA 7/14 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. 
TRINIDAD TRIPOLI STEEL BAND 7/14 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
DAVID RAY 7/14 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. 9 
CHUCK PYLE and ALAN KELLY 7/14 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. ac om 
NEXT WEEK 
RECONSTRUCTION with JERRY GARCIA 7/15 UMC, CU, Boulder mos here 
MONDAY NIGHT LIVE 7/15 Gen. Classroom Bldg., DU, 2040S. Race o 
THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT 7/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 
BOB BRITTON & B.C. COMPANY 7115-16 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. An air of conviviality and the warm 
NIGHT TRAIN 7115-16 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. setting at Zach’s. Friends sipping spirits 
LITTLE EMO 7115-17 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood ’round the fireplace. Tables of folks 
GATSBY 7115-17 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood supping on up town-down home cuisine. 
PIRATZ 7/16 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder Mellow moments in a relaxed 
JIM WARD, DENNIS HOOTEN AND FRIENDS 7116-17 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder . t 
ELLEN MICHAELS & BUD POINDEXTER TRIO 7116-21 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a et A P 
JASMINE 7116-21 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. Zach’s-mosphere. It’s what has 
MICHAEL WITTER 7/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n bar a 
PURE PRAIRIE LEAGUE with DIXIE DREGS H17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. Capitol Hill tradition. 
SUNDAY RIVER BAND 7117 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 
RICK STOCKTON 7117-18 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. 
ANDY BEY 7117-21 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge 
FRANIE RINO with LES JAMES TRIO 7/17-21 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. 9 
GYPSY 7/17-21 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria 
BLACKHAWK 7117-21 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. 
CROSSFIRE 7117-21 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. 
GENE CHALK 7117-21 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood Open Monday thr Saturday ff amio Fam 
CONNECTION 7117-22 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt. Denver. 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/18 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 
TEASER 7118-19 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder 
NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 7118-21 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. 
ZEPHYR 7118-21 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 
LAST FLIGHT ` 7118-21 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood 
STREET TALK 7/18-22 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder 
RICHARD PETTERSON 7119 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 
WINDMILL CANYON and NICK STONER 7/19 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. 
MOONTIDE 7119-21 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 7119-22 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park 
KANSAS with LEROUX 7/20 McNichols Arena c 
KIM SORVIG 7/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JONATHAN FULLER; WINDMILL CANYON 7/20 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
OREGON 7/20 Corkin Theater, Colo. Women’s College m 
RICH MOORE 7/20 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
WAYNE KING | 7120-21 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
LIVE WIRE CHOIR 7120-21 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
DOM DeLUISE 7120-22 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
GEORGE BENSON 7/21 Red Rocks c *Hot Tubs °Fi 
RACHEL FARO and BOULDER BASSOON BAND 7/21 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline, Boulder g 
DENVER EARLY MUSIC CONSORT 7/21 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
FIREFALL and HARRY CHAPIN 7/22 Red Rocks c 
SUZI QUATRO and GREG SUTTON 7/23 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. s- ate 
HARRY BELAFONTE 7125-27 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. k 
JUDY COLLINS 7/28 Red Rocks 
WILLIE NELSON 7/29 Red Rocks c 
JIMMY BUFFET and LEO KOTTKE 7131 Red Rocks c 
SOE 
TICKET INFORMATION b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more JULY 
i information, call the club (preceding phone num- SMTWTFS 
a—At the door at time of performance only. For more bers). 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F i 2 Sito ea. 7 
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320-1030 


4730 E. Collar 
Hours: Mon. Thru Fri. 10:08 to 8:30—Gat. Sun 10:08 To 6:00 
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CLASSIFIEDS ~~ 








APARTMENTS HOUSES 


The Hayward Place. Elegant. Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a beau- 
quiet, 3 room buffet, all new ap- tiful Victorian duplex with a stu- 
pliances, completely restored near pendous visual impact on a cor- 
downtown, heat and gas paid ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, 


adults only, no pets, references kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd floor 
required. $200 per month apartment has a sundeck with a 
455-7808 fabulous view of the area. Perfect 


for owner occupant. Michael C 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West, 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
‘3quares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
joining garage. Call Gerri to see 
2223 High, specially priced at 
$65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape; 
the refinished floors, natural 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
nighlight her warmth and quiet- 


AUDITIONS 


Find audition 

notices in the 
classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 


EDUCATION 


Beginning Disco for singles and 
couples Tue. & Thur. 7-9 p.m. 
Two-week session starts July 17 
at Laurel Petersen School of 
Dance 2703 E. Louisiana. Call 
778-8419 to enroll. 











DRUM UP STUDENTS ude. Awaiting your carefully 
implemented renovation. 3356 
with the |Lowell is yours for $46,000. 
classifieds | Jeanne Morgan, 333-3990, or at 
s in Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


Straight Creek Journal 


EMPLOYMENT 


Experienced Typesetter for 
part-time position now, full- 
time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 8444 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 

In the matter of the estate of 
V.G. Kirk, a/k/a Vernie Glenn Kirk, 
Deceased. 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 
or before November 13, 1979, or 
said claims shall be forever 





phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 
Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru 
Mon. 9-6. 





FOR SALE 


Must Sell Personal Collection of 


outstanding stained glass, an- barred. 
tiques, and signed, numbered Dated this 28th day of June, 
prints and lithographs. Rockwell, 1979. : 


Boulanger, Erte, Kuntler, Parnall 
and many others. View. at 1213 
Wazee or call 825-5280 for infor- 
mation. Keep trying. 


| CHEMICALS 


Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds ; 


cosco 
Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


/s/ Glenn Garrett Kirk, 
Personal Representative 
1376 Cherry Street 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
Sheidon, Bayer, McLean & 
Glasman, P.C. 
Raymond G. Carey Jr. 
Attorneys for the Estate 
_ 622 American National Bank Bidg. 
Denver, CO 80202 
Telephone: 292-3280 


First published: July 12, 1979 
Last published: July 26, 1979 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must: be accompanied by payment. 

è All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads Cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a\ost office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be. included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 840 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
In the matter of the estate of Scott 
W. Wright, a/k/a Scottie W. 

Wright, Deceased. 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 
or before November 6, 1979, or 
said claims shall be forever 
barred. 

Dated this 21st day of June, 
1979. 


PERSONAI 


GROWTH 





Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


(wy) 


PERSONALS 


IF YOU'RE CONSTANTLY DIG- 
GING FOR NEUROSIS YOU'LL 
JUST KEEP FINDING IT. After a le- 
gitimate amount of awareness work 
it seems more to be a matter of 
learning how to live life without 
neurosis. An Awareness Group is 
now forming to begin this process. 
To register or for more info about 
our work with people privately and 
in businesses call David and Menna 
Haeseler, 449-2858. 


/s/ Wesley D. Martin, 
Personal Representative 
2500 Cherry Street 
_ Denver, Colorado 80207 
Sheldon, Bayer, McLean & 
Glasman, P.C. 
Raymond G. Carey, Jr. 
Attorneys for Estate 
622 American National Bank 
Building 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Telephone: 292-3280 


First Published: July 5, 1979 
Last Published: July 19, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICES 





Mountain Getaway for your days 
off, at Shadowcliff Lodge, Grand 
Lake, Colorado. Spectacular set- 
ting, cliffside, lakeview, stream, 
bordering Rocky Mountain Park 
Rooms, dormitories, kitchen, sho- 
wers. $3.50-$4.50 per day, bring 
sleeping bag or bedding, towel. 
Reservations: 627-9966. 


Art Work for cover of Denver Free 
University’s fall catalogue. Cover 
contest will pay a prize of $100. to 
the artist whose work is selected. 
Entries due by 7/23. Contact DFU, 
1122 E. 17th Ave., 832-6688. 


Volunteer Positions at area's 
newest public TV station: appli- 
cations now being accepted for 
various jobs. For further info, 
please call KBDI-TV, 665-9012. 


Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 
port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, 
phone 794-1550. 


Í PETS | 


Lost small Yorkie mix male 1-yr. 
old. Disappeared from 800 block, 
Lincoln, June 25. Has healing 
broken hip. Reward only $20 but 
we love him. Please help us find 
him. 777-7004, 777-5218, or 
837-9820. 


Office Space for rent. Low rate. 
Mor #310, 2239 E. Colfax. 
















“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 






All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb.factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/ power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American Friends 
. Service Committee, 832-1676. 


Angora Rabbit Babies. They grow 
big and gentile. Ideal hand spin- 
ning. $12.50 each. 771-5403. 








Category . 


Write. your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 





Woman With Two Children half- 
time wants to share house 
Green Mtn. area. 237-9958 





Proofreading. TSIVYA Racheli | 
571-7891. 2 


| PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION, 





CLASSIFIED AD FORM 








ROOMMATES 


professionally ironed at: 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 

2219 E. 21st Ave. 


in 


Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


SERVICES 


















Photography: s. brian berkun, 
studio for most occasions. Call 
722-6249. 


Expert Typing by legal secretary. 
Term papers, divorce papers 


For Whom The PSCo | : Gà 
Bill Tolis 


We offer Passive Thermal Control 
Insulation / Storm Windows 
Storm Doors / Patio Storm Doors 
Caulking / Weather Stripping 
Call for Free Estimate 
797 S. Emerson 744-8304 / 744-9970 





SLIDES $ 


¢ Brilliant Color » Fine Definition 


+ ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ft 333-3959 | | 
Sa 

COIF keeps you in 

touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 

Here are a few samples of recent WIN features: 


© ‘Sadat’s Initiative in Pursuit of Peace’ 
by Joe Gerson 
*’‘Reflections on the Seabrook Occupation”’ 
by Marty Jezer 
©’’Workers’ Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy’’ 
by Frank Lindenfeld 
©’‘ The US and Banana Republics’’ 
by Shepard Bliss 
e’’Women Office Workers and the New Technology’’ 
by Chris Kraus 


At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis, reviews, and much more. It’s time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 
for the 1980's. 


e-nnan- 


WIN PEACE AND FREEDOM THRU NONVIOLENT ACTION 


Yes! | need WIN. l enclose: 
($15 for one year of WIN 


Name 





$8 for six months of WIN 





Street 
City 





State/Zip 








WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Ave. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


te 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Phone 


nd, 


Treat Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small 
est article to the largest item is 


355-8464 
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~ Trainin g for a 10K race ™@ A look at Colorado runners 
In search of the perfect shoe ™ Colorado's biggest race 
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&® 


Official program for the 1979 Diet Pepsi 10K Regional Final 





Nkk” 


—Runner’s World Magazine 








320 Trail 355 
Runner's World Five-Star Rating for 1979. Still one of the finest Runner’s World Five-Star Rating for 1979. Our Trail-blazing 
all-around trainers in the world. 


off-road trainer now has improved cushioning and new, 
tougher outsole for 20% more mileage than before. 


From the people who bring you the Five Star Shoe 


WE SALUTE THE RUNNER 


OF THE 
“Diet Pepsi 10,000 Meter Run” 


PHIDIPPIDES DAVECOOK RUNNERS ROOST 


Turf Club Centre 





16th & Market St 





The Marketplace 
(Opposite Centennial Racetrack) 16th & Welton St. 3045 S. Parker Road #202 
5311 S. Federal Bivd. University Hills Aurora 752-3232 
Littleton 795-9441 Westland 
Bear Valley 
: er E.M.S. DENVER 
Marina Square 
(east liam Buckingham | o ewe 
Southglenn 
ides hesnie Food Aurora Mall 1428 15th St. (at Blake) 
Fort Collins Denver 571-1160 
La Belle Center Colorado Springs New Balance shoes available at all fine athletic stores 
(Opposite Westminster Mall) Boulder 
6735 Sheridan Bivd. 


Westminster 429-1355 


———— ù > + e+ * 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Run Colorado, Run 


Training 


Helpful hints on how to get in 
Shape for a 10K race. 


Racing 


The Diet Pepsi 10K is likely to be 
Colorado’s biggest and fastest 
race ever. 


How Boulderite Jim Lillstrom 
launched the largest racing series 
in the country. 
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* CALL FOR INFORMATION ON 
UPCOMING RACES & RACE PUBLICATIONS 
*XINJURY? CALL TO SET UP APPOINTMENT 
WITH ONE OF OUR SPORTS PODIATRISTS 


| XKFUN RUNS 
* CLINICS 
* YOUTH PROGRAM 
* RUNNING MAGAZINES 


TURF CLUB CENTRE 
(Opposite Centennial Racetrack) 
5311 S. Federal Blvd. 
LITTLETON, CO 80123 
(303) 795-9441 


LA BELLE CENTER 
(Opposite Westminster Mall) 
8735 Sheridan Blvd. 
WESTMINSTER, CO 80003 
(303) 429-1355 
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Boulder Turnpike 


MARINA SQUARE 
(east of l-25) 
8101 E. Belleview 
DENVER, CO 80237 
(303) 770-6305 
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RUNNERS WILL BE DIVIDED INTO THE 
FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 

MEN 

Under 18 

18-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50 Plus 

WOMEN 

Under 18 

18-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50 Plus 

AWARDS IN ALL AGE CATEGORIES. 
GRAND PRIZES FOR TOP MALE AND 
FEMALE RUNNERS. 


REGISTRATION BEGINS AUG. 20-SEPT. 14 
Entry Fee—$3.00 ! 


Race Packet and Entry Forms are available at 
Aspen Leaf Stores: } 

222 Detroit Street in Cherry Creek North, 
7777 East Hampden Ave. at Tamarac Square, 
and our Newest Location, 3498 Youngfield in 
Applewood Village (near Applejack 
Liquors). ; 


THIS YEAR’S ALL NEW COURSE WAS 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED WITH YOU, THE 
RUNNER IN MIND! l 


THIS YEAR’S RACE DIRECTOR WILL 
BE BILL MICHAELS IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROAD RUNNERS. 
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A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION FOR 
DENVER’S FAVORITE RUNNER! 


Tom Bailey is certainly one of Denver's ‘cause Tom Bailey is now running your 
favorite runners. He also happens to hold way, and we'll all be there to help him 
the United States age group record for 49 celebrate! All runners and spectators 
year olds. Over 50 group—watch out invited! 


ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL PHYSICAL FITNESS FAIR IN THE 
MALL AFTER THE RACE! FIND OUT ABOUT THE STATE OF 
YOUR HEALTH RIGHT IN TAMARAC SQUARE! 


4 HEALTH TESTS: 

e LUNG POWER 

e PULSE RATE 

e BLOOD PRESSURE 
e BLOOD TYPE 


RATE THE STRESS AND RISK FACTORS OF YOUR LIFE 
STYLE! 


SEE FREE TREADMILL AND CPR DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
ATTEND A FREE STOP SMOKING CLINIC. 





Sponsored By: ` 222 Detroit Street 7777 East Hampden Ave. | 
in Cherry Creek North at Tamarac Square 





and Tamarac Square Merchants Association 
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By MARTIN RUDOW 


HETHER IT’S a casual all- 
comers race or part of a na- 
tional racing series, the 


10,000-meter distance clearly dom- 
inates the Colorado running calen- 
dar. | 

There are several reasons why 
this distance (6.2 miles) is so popu- 
lar with runners and race promot- 
ers alike. Race organizers favor it be- 
cause it takes fewer people to 
handle, and requires less road clos- 
ure than, say, a marathon. Racers 
like it because it’s adistance they can 
handle—long enough to be chal- 
lenging, yet short enough to be 
within the capabilities of the aver- 
age runner. 

The marathon will doubtlessly re- 
main the ultimate running chal- 
lenge and the (perhaps secret) de- 
sire of almost everyone who runs. 
But a marathon’s 26-miles-plus dis- 
tance, and the training to handle it, 
are simply beyond most of us. 

But 10,000 meters, on the other 
hand, is a lot more attractive. It 
takes only an hour at the outside to 
finish, there’s bound to be plenty of 
company and the training required 
isn’t too daunting. 

If you’re able to run at least one 
mile without stopping as of July 1, 
we suggest that you plan to com- 
pete in at least one major 10,000- 
meter race: The Diet Pepsi “Run 
America Run” event. 

Before getting into our suggest- 
ed training program, we should an- 
swer a common question: Why race 
at all? Even if you're satisfied with 
your running program as it is— 
without racing—you should expe- 
rience this side of the sport. What- 
ever your fears of a racing experi- 
ence, whatever your prejudices 
against competition, they'll be over- 
come by the enjoyment of your first 
race, if you follow a training pro- 
gram to be sure you're ready for it. 

Why am I so confident that every- 
one will enjoy racing? Because “fun 
racing” is not much different from 
“fun running.” A race does not have 
to be any more than a slightly fast- 
er, slightly longer fun run, with the 
added excitement of sharing your 
running experience with hundreds. 
or even thousands, of other run- 
ners. 

The “competition” for the vast 
majority of fun racers is not with 
other runners, but with them- 
selves. To better a previous time, to 
finish a certain distance, to get 








TRAINING 
How to get in shape for a 10,000-meter race 





Thousands of people are running in 10K races. With a reasonable training pro- 
gram like the one outlined here, you should have nothing to worry about. 


through the race witha minimum of 
pain and strain... these are goals 
just as important to the fun racer as 
another Olympic gold medal is to 
Frank Shorter. 


O HERE IT IS, the beginning 

of July or thereabouts, and 

you ve decided to enter the up- 
coming Diet Pepsi run, and perhaps 
some of the following races. What 
do we suggest to make racing an ex- 
perience you'll enjoy? Since we can’t 
make out individual training pro- 
grams for every one of Straight 
Creek Journal’s 10,000 or so read- 
ers, we're presenting some general 
advice for you to modify to meet 
your own goals and abilities. 


First of all, some general princi- 
ples. Pick a reasonable goal for the 
race, and work toward it. What’s a 
reasonable goal? For men, I would 
recommend a 10:00 per mile pace, 
and for women, a 11:00 per mile 
pace, as the minimum standards. If 
you can’t do that pace for 10,000 me- 
ters, you shouldn’t be in the race, 
unless your goals are different 
than most—if you're heavily into 
masochism, for instance. 


The first step in getting ready to 
race 10,000 meters should be to 
make sure you can finish the dis- 
tance. So, the first training advice is 
to get out and run—or run and walk, 


or walk and run—6.2 miles. 

Do it on an easy course, prefer- 
ably level, on a cool day. Don’t use a 
track unless a suitable road course 
isn’t available. 

If you know right away that 6.2 
miles is too far for you, go as far as 
you can, mixing running and walk- 
ing. As soon as possible, work up to 
covering 10,000 meters in a contin- 
uous run. Don’t be discouraged if 
your first attempt at the distance is 
tough. Each successive training ses- 
sion gets easier. Once you're able to 
handle the distance, step it up slight- 
ly to more than 10,000 meters—for in- 
stance, eight miles, or 75 minutes of 
continuous running. 

Increasing your running mileage, 
incidentally, is the best way to find 
out how good your running equip- 
ment really is. Shoes that*hold up 
well over two miles, shorts that are 
chafe-free during 20-minute runs, 
start doing amazing things as mile- 
age inreases. Arch suports flatten 
out, seams bite into tender flesh, 
toes become more and more 
cramped. If these problems start to 
crop up, don’t wait until race day to 
correct them; invest in some better 
running gear. You’re making a com- 
mitment to an up-graded running 
program, and you deserve it. 

At the same time you're building 
up mileage, start experimenting 
with pace. Unless you know of a 


road course with interval marks 
painted on the surface, you'll have to 
use a quarter-mile running track for 
accurate distance and time. 

If you're shooting for a pace of 8 
minutes a mile for 10,000 meters, 
for instance, run a measured mile at 
that pace and see how it feels. From 
there, you can increase or decrease 
the distance at the same pace, to find 
out just how far you can go right 
now. 

For a general idea of what final 


time a certain pace will give you, use 
this table: 


440 10,000 
Yards Mile Meters 
1:20 5:20 32:30 
1:30 6:00 36:45 
1:40 6:40 43:00 
2:00 8:00 57:00 
2:30 10:00 61:30 


If you have to sacrifice one work- 
out or the other, I would always go 
with the overdistance work. A good 
overdistance background will get 
you through the race comfortably. 
With the above principles in mind, 
here's our suggested build-up for 
the Diet Pepsi race. The date we 
suggest for starting is right now. 
Ideally you should try to allow at 
least three weeks if you're starting 
from low on the running fitness lad- 
der. 

Sunday: 90-minute steady run. 

Monday: two 1-milers at race 
pace. 

Tuesday: one-hour steady run. 

Wednesday: 30-minute run at race 
pace or faster. 

Thursday: one-hour steady run. 

Friday: rest day. 

Saturday: two 15-minute runs at 
race pace or faster. 

This program is definitely designed for 
modification. If it’s too much right 
away, cut off some time and dis- 
tance from each workout, adding it 
back as you get in better shape. If 
you're already at a good level of run- 
ning fitness, it’s just as easy to add to 
the program. 


URING YOUR increased 
training program, and before 
the race itself, you'll doubt- 
lessly have many questions. Some of 
the most common, and their an- 
swers, follow. 
Q: Will I be the slowest runner in 
the race? 
A: By odds alone, obviously no. 
And, if you follow our training pro- 


Turn to p. 6 
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“Grand Opening” 
FUN RUN 
3.5 Miles 
Thur., June 28 
7:00 pm 
Sign up for free drawing 


Everyone is a winner 


when they cross the FINISH LINE 


NOW OPEN 


Free T-Shirt with $20.00 purchase 
QUALITY SHOES & RUNNING GEAR 


New Balance Frank Shorter 
Nike Bill Rodgers 
Brooks Dolfin 


Featuring the all new: 


Brooks RT-1 

Etonic Stabilizer 

New Balance Comp 100 
Makaha Roller Skates 
Foot Contour System 
Complete Library of Books 
Clinics and Fun Runs weekly 


Managed by Andy Gerber 


760 S. Dexter, Denver 
753-9488 





Etonic 





Moving Comfort 


Saucony ERG 
Osaga 


Casio 
Finish Line Gear 


So. Cherry Creek 


@ Bull & Bush Rest. 
@ Finish Line Sports 
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Training for 
a 10K race 


Cont. from p. 5 


ram with any level of faithfulness, 
you'll certainly be far from last. All 
too many totally untrained runners 
will be on the course. 

Q: What should I do the day of the 
race? ` 

A: Eat a light meal early, relax and 
stay “off your feet as much as possi- 
ble. Arrive far enough ahead of the 


starting time that you can warm up 
well with your regular stretching 
routine. 

Q: Ive heard about “carbohy- 
drate loading” Should I do it? 

A: Probably not, unless you've ex- 
perimented with it in training and 
found it to be beneficial. In a 10,000- 
meter race, you won't go deeply 
enough into your body’s reserves to 
need carbohydrate loading. 

Q: What can I expect during the 
race? 

A: At the start, you'll be very 
boxed in. Don’t worry about this, 
other than to make sure you're not 
trampled. And don’t let faster run- 


nérs pull you out. Know where the 
universal times will be given and get 
yours to check on pace. At the fin- 
ish, be sure to follow the instruc- 
tions and move away from the fin- 
ish line as soon as possible to avoid 
crowding. 

Q: Should I slack off in training 
before the race? And how soon af- 
terward can I pick it up again? 

A: Begin cutting down both in- 
tensity and distance of your train- 
ing three days before the race. The 
day before, do only light jogging. Af- 
ter the race, start training again as 
soon as your body feels up to it, but 
break into it with distance—wait a 


few days before any fast running. 

Q: What’s. the best way to re- 
cover immediately after the race? 

A: Jog slowly for a short distance, 
stretch well and above all, resist the 
temptation to lie down immediate- 
ly. If possible, go for a swim the same 
day. 

Everyone's racing experience, like 
everyone's running experience, is, 
after all, a personal thing. But we be- 
lieve that by following our outlined 
program, or one found in any other 
good source of running informa- 
tion, you'll like racing. Good luck, 
and don’t wait too long to start 
training. 
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Introducing in 
new U.S.A. 


SA Olympics: 
The shoes built 
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Every time you run a mile you pound each foot down about a thousand 
timés. Each one of those footfalis exerts up to 500 pounds of force. You’re 
looking at the shoe built to take that kind of pressure, and a lot more. New 
U.S.A. Olympics™ They're built to take the pounding. Cushion the shock, 
and provide the comfort. Stride after stride. Mile after mile. And every time 
you buy a pair, JCPenney will contribute 50¢ to the U.S.A. Olympic 


Committee. In men's and boys’ sizes. 


Nylon/suede jogger, 17.99 Suede jogger, 21.99 Leather jogger, 24.99 


ris\CPenn 

iS 
Cinderella City, Northglenn, Boulder, University Hills, Villa Italia, 
Westminster, Aurora Mall, JCRS, Downtown Aurora, Downtown 
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By RANDY PATNODE 


BOUT 3500 pairs of hot, 
sweaty, callused feet are ex- 
pected to be pounding the 

pavement around Washington Park 
on July 21 when the Diet Pepsi”“Run 
America Run” 10,000-meter race is 
held in Denver. The race is likely to 
be the largest event of itskind in the 
Rocky Mountain region with the 
field far exceeding the 2200 people 
who entered the Governor’s Cup 
race last year. 


Bill Rodgers, winner of the 1979 
Boston Marathon and last year’s 
Diet Pepsi national champion, is ex- 
pected to set the pace over the 6.2- 
mile course, which finishes in the 
South High School stadium. 

Rodgers can expect tough com- 
petition from top national runners 














RACING 


The Diet Pepsi 10K: Colorado's biggest race? 


like Garry Bjorklund, who recorded 
the fastest time (29:44.5) in any of 
the Diet Pepsi 10K races in the past 
year. Also among the contenders is 
former Boulderite John Gregorio, 
the defending champion in the Den- 
ver race who finished last year in 
29:52. 

The race will start at 9 a.m., and 
the first finisher will cross the line 
about 30 minutes later. Spectators in 
the stands at the high school field 
will have the best view of the final 
torrid duel. 

Winners of this regional final will 
receive all-expenses-paid trips to the 
Diet Pepsi 10,000 meter champion- 
ship to be Sept. 29 at Pepsico head- 
quarters in Purchase, NY. Trips will 
be awarded to the fastest men and 
women in four age categories: 20 
and younger, 21-35, 36-49, and 50 
and older. 

Runners will be competing not 
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Lake 
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only to cross the finish line first but 
also for the Diet Pepsi ratings, a na- 
tional scoring system which allows 
them to compare their perfor- 
mances to those of other runners of 
their age and sex across the coun- 
try. 

The Diet Pepsi series has grown 
from a single race of 3000 in Seattle 
in 1977 to 90 races across the coun- 
try and 80,000 participants this year. 
Jim Lillstrom, national coordinator 
for the series, projects 150 events in 
1980 attracting perhaps a half mil- 
lion runners. “Something had to be 
done to nationally provide a focus 
for this burgeoning sport of dis- 
tance running,’ says Lillstrom, who 
conceived of the national rating sys- 
tem and presented it to Pepsi. 

He is particularly pleased with 
this year’s Denver course. The 
Washington Park course has “every- 
thing I’ve ever wanted” said Lill- 
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High 
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according to pace markers. 
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The course for the race starts at South High School, makes two large loops through Washington Park and finishes in front 
of the bleachers in the high school stadium. 





strom, including a wide-open start 
in a soccer field, a stadium finish and 
a bizarre confrontation as the fast- 
er runners loop the park and pass 
the slower runners going in the op- 
posite direction. 

“The guy that’s running in the 
middle of the pack is not only par- 
ticipating but is a spectator as well,’ 
Lillstrom noted. 

Promoting the Diet Pepsi series is 
expensive. Nearly $1 million will be 
spent by Pepsico and its local bot- 
tlers on the 1979 series. 


How Denver 
runners stack up 


A unique feature of the Diet 
Pepsi 10,000-meter series is 
the city-to-city comparison. In 
order to establish which city 
rightfully can claim to have the 
fastest runners in the country, 
the sponsors of the race have 
devised a simple system for 
evaluating the overall strength 
of the field: taking the time of 
the 500th runner to cross the 
finish line. 

This clocking has only been 
done at the very large regional 
finals—four last year and two 
so far this year. The Denver 
race last year was not a re- 
gional final so the time of the 
500th runner—46:07—is un- 
official. However, it is a useful 
figure for comparison to the 
official times already record- 
ed. 

Here’s how the six cities 
stack up: 

. Seattle 

. Minneapolis 

. Philadelphia 

. Kansas City 

New Orleans 


. Dallas 


42:22 
42:34 
43:14 
45:04 
47:35 
50:09 
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By RANDY PATNODE 


HE walls of TRY Inc., the 
Boulder public relations firm 
t 


hat conducts the national Diet 
Pepsi series, are decorated some- 
what haphazardly with posters of 
runners highstepping their way to 
victory. The victorious racers de- 
picted in the posters could easily 
svmbolize the wav company presi- 
dent Jim Lillstrom has highstepped 
his way to success, organizing the 
largest. road racing series in the 
country. 

Wearing jeans, running shoes and 
a “Bay to Breakers” T-shirt, Lill- 
strom leaned back in his chair and 
reminisced about his brainchild. 

With two vears of running under 
his belt, he found himself standing 
at the start of one summer mara- 
thon in California, his first. And 
feeling the electricity move through 
the crowd, he suddenly realized that 
of the thousands of people attend- 
ing the marathon, only a handful 
were spectators. 

Given that remarkable level of 
participation and the competitive 
nature of runners, a national stan- 
dard for runners to measure them- 


RACING 
The nation’s largest race series born in Colorado 


selves against was “an idea whose 
time had come” 

Lillstrom, who also developed the 
NASTAR rating system for ama- 
teur skiers, confesses he was some- 
what lucky in having his idea ac- 
cepted so quickly by Pepsi. Using 
contacts he'd made as advertising di- 
rector at the Head division of AMF. 
he approached the brass at Pepsi, 
who listened politely to five min- 
utes of his presentation, then asked, 
“When do we get started?” That’s all 
there was to it. 


The Pepsi officials had virtually 
the same idea of organizing a series 
of national running events. 

A former tennis bum, Lillstrom 
converted to running after losing in 
the quarterfinals of the Boulder city 
tennis tournament. It was a match 
he should have won. His wife, who 
had been running for two years, 
subtly suggested he lost because he 
was out of shape. 


At age 37, Lillstrom now runs 
about 70 miles a week with staff as- 
sistant Steve Floto. Each day about 
lunch time they slip into their run- 
ning togs, grab a handful of carbo- 
hydrates and disappear into the hik- 
ing trails above Boulder. 


After four years of training, Lill- 
strom was able to take on the Bos- 
ton Marathon at a 2:57 clip as well as 
the New York Marathon. But a tone 
of frustration creeps into his voice 


as he considers Boston’s new quali- 
fying time of 2:50 for his age group. 
He’s wondering how he will find 
room to trim those precious seven 
minutes, 
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Jim Lillstrom, Boulder PR man, conceived of a national standard race series three 


years ago and sold the idea to Pepsi. 
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By LESLIE MORAN 


WO YEARS AGO Bill Rodg- 
ers was told by his employer 
that it was time to choose be- 

tween his vocation, teaching emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and his 
avocation, running. The winner of 
the 1975 Boston Marathon chose his 
first love. 

The choice has paid off. Rodgers 
has since reeled off a string of im- 
pressive victories, including a nail- 
biting triumph in the 1978 Boston 
race and a smashing rout in 1979. 
His 2:09:55 victory in 1975 estab- 
lished him as the nation’s all-time 
fastest marathoner; his 1978 win 
made him the first American, since 
the elder John Kelley, to capture 


Boston more than once. He is a 
world-class runner. 
Friends say Rodgers’ personal 


This article first appeared in The 
Real Paper, Boston. ©1979, Leslie 
Moran. 


THE CHAMPION 


The runner to beat on July 21: Bill Rodgers 


style has been little affected by his 
fame and success—plaudits from 
national running magazines, speak- 
ing engagements, invitations to the 
world’s most prestigious marathon 
events. “He’s still a regular guy,” 
says Jack Fultz, a friend of Rodgers 
and winner of the 1976 Boston race. 
“There’s no flash or glitter about 
Bill. He drives a VW and lives in an 
old Victorian apartment with bang- 
ing, water pipes.’ 


Now 31, the 5-foot-9, 128- 
pounder runs as many as 170 miles a 
week. His daily calorie intake is 
about 4000 and his voracious appe- 
tite often wakes him in the middle of 
the night for a refrigerator raid. A 
pack-a-day smoker six years ago, he 
now prohibits smoking in his two 
running equipment stores. He oc- 
casionally will indulge in a rum and 
Coke or gin and tonic. 


Reading is one of Rodger’s main 
hobbies but “running is his life’ says 
Fultz. “He does it as well as he can 
and that just happens to be better 





La 


Bill Rodgers, winner of the 1978 Diet Pepsi national championship, will run in the 
Denver regional race on July 21. 


ner has ever won both a Boston 
Marathon and an Olympic gold 
medal in the marathon event. But 
there’s a first time for everything. 


than anyone else” 

In the next year Rodgers will be 
training for the 1980 Olympics, 
hoping to break an old jinx. No run- 
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Best of luck to 

the runners of 

the Diet Pepsi 
10,000 meter race 
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e Don't let the airlines give you the 
runaround. Run with the Travel 
Broker and let us arrange your 
travel schedule. 


eThe Travel Broker specializes in 
group tours 


eNo additional cost for making 
your reservations with The 
Travel Broker 


CALL OR WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION 


623-1395 


1321 18th St. 
Denver. COLO. 80202 


ONLY 
THE 
BEST 
FINSH 


FIRST 


We have all 
the Winners! 


CLOTHING 


G.U.T.S. 














SHOES 


ee Adidas 


New Balance Gear 
Osaga New Balance 


BOB KIDDER 
SKI SHOP 


1035 CHEROKEE, DENVER, CO 623-2271 
Summer Hours 8:00-5:30 Mon.-Fri. 
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| d i Like to feel livelier? RUSSELL 
i 3 ightabit OUR NEW LOCATION 
Nike Head Running emp a oars: 


The exercise plan devel- 

oped for us by aleadingcar- ~* 
diologist. You do the exercising on your own, not at our 
regular meetings. Its optional, easy, and fun! 


WEIGHT WATCHERS 
wheel 


DENVER/ BOULDER 795-6111 
THROUGHOUT COLORADO 


It’s one thing to sponsor a race. 
It’s quite another to organize one. 


Contact BILL MICHAELS 
Professional Race 
Consulting and Organizing 
831-1687 


















THE PROS 
GO! E 
WE FEATURE: i 
ADIDAS : 
NIKE ca 
PUMA 
BROOKS 
CLOTHING a 
PUMA 
ADIDAS 


fit” 


7444S. UNIVERSITY 
LITTLETON, CO 80122 
771-5096 


B&H SPORTS 
50 W. GIRARD 
ENGLEWOOD, CO 80110 761-4270 

*THREE BLOCKS EAST OF CINDERELLA CITY 












GAME LINES 
2633 30th STREET 
BOULDER, CO 
80301 442-1648 





Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
call 321-1525 
~. ss) »RUN.COLORADO, RUN 


1-800-332-6745 (toll free) 











By RANDY PATNODE 





Who are the runners in Colo- 
rado? What makes them start run- 
ning and what keeps them at it? 
Who are the people responsible for 
Promoting the sport here—for 
teaching, encouraging and inspir- 
ing the rest of us? 

There are probably as many dif- 
ferent answers as there are entries 
in the Diet Pepsi 10K. No look at the 
runners of the state can be exhaus- 
tive and probably not even repre- 
sentative. Here’s a very selective 
glimpse at some of the fascinating 


people who contribute to running in 
Colorado. 


Joe Ritsick 


OOKING at Dr. Joe Ritsick, you 
might not believe he played col- 
lege football, weighing in at 
230 pounds. His wispy 6-foot 2, 160- 
pound frame seems barely suited for 
the job of water boy. But that’s what 
running does toa person, turns him 
into a lean, energetic urban gazelle 
that dashes into the park after work 
for a six- or eight-mile jaunt. 





Ritsick, 36, is Denver’s answer to 
nationally famous Dr. George Shee- 
han, being one of the few local med- 
icine men who attends to the physi- 
cal and mental pains of runners. He 
passes on his professional wisdom at 
clinics and club meetings, talking 
about running, diet, stretching and 
prevention of injuries. 

His watchword: “Beware the non- 
jock M.D” 

“Doctors are very conservative 
people; he says, paraphrasing the 
old Henny Youngman joke. “If I 
went to a doctor and said, ‘Doc, my 
knee hurts when I run; he would 
typically say, ‘Well, don’t run’ You 
can’t say that to athletes, especially 
to runners” 

Although fitness is an integral 
part of his job as a rehabilitation spe- 
cialist, Ritsick took up running for 
the weight-loss benefits as much as 
for the physical conditioning. Now 
he looks like a testimonial for 
Weight Watchers. 

“I think we all get into [running] 
for physical reasons, but the reason 
we continue to run and race and 
train is emotional” 

Ritsick puts in about 50 miles a 
week at Washington Park or along 
the Highline Canal, usually run- 
ning alone, and he runs a few races 
and maybe a couple of marathons a 
vear. But he worries about runners 
who train hard and run in races 
everv weekend without giving their 
bodies a chance to recover. 

His professional instincts tell him 
that his body approaches a break- 
down point at a 50-mile-a-week 
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| ` FRONTRUNNERS 
A look at nine Colorado runners: Why they do it 


pace, but he can’t do with less. He is 
forced to accept the fact that most 
runners run hurt, and that most 
wait far too long to have their inju- 
ries treated. 

“Runners are a very unique breed 
of people. They’re a little bit crazy.” 

Ritsick uses the word “crazy” a lot, 
a physician’s way of explaining what 
medical science cannot. For in- 
stance: “With exercise programs, if 
you stick with them long enough, 
your body will tell you exactly what 
it needs. Sounds crazy... ” 

Your body will also tell you what 
to eat, Ritsick says. Marathoner Bill 
Rodgers wakes up in the middle of 
the night to eat mayonnaise since, 
on his rigorous training schedule, 
his body burns fat. Ritsick wakes up 
in the middle of the night and eats 
whole wheat bread because his body 
only needs carbohydrates. Sounds 
crazy, doesn’t it? 

Ritsick’s body also told him it no 
longer had any desire for meat, so he 
became a vegetarian. 

The competitive aspects of racing 
are important to him. Even though 
he knows he'll never win a race, 
there’s the satisfaction of know- 
ing he’s run his hardest. “I don’t 
think you ever push yourself as hard 
in a training run as you do ina race” 

All things considered, if Joe Rit- 
sick had to give up racing and still be 
able to run, he could live with it. 

But if Joe Ritsick ever had to stop 
running? 

“Td go crazy.” 


Rich Castro 


OBBIES are something peo- 
iH ple develop to get away from 

the drudgeries of life. But for 
Rich Castro, his hobby and his life 
are one and the same. 

Rich Castro practices his “hobby” 
almost every day of the week. On 
Mondays he gets together with 
neighborhood friends for a 7- to 10- 
mile run in the park. On Tuesdays he 
is at the track for interval training. 
On Wednesdays he hosts a radio 
show on running. Saturdays he 
works on the south Boulder race se- 
ries. Sundays he sponsors Fun Runs. 

Which leaves Thursdays and Fri- 
days. Thursday is his poker night, 
which usually includes some run- 
ning chatter between hands. And 
Fridays, well, maybe he uses them 
for writing his two weekly news- 
paper columns on running, or 
coaching his select group of run- 
ners, Or answering numerous let- 
ters and phone calls about running. 

Why does Rich Castro do all this? 

Ever since he began running in 
fourth grade in Southern Califor- 
nia, the sport has been an outlet and 
an equalizer for him. Virtually every 
important opportunity in his life is 
linked to running, and now it seems 
he is paying off his debts to the 
sport. 

Castro is a fine runner, but he is 
even a better coach. He unabashed- 
ly admits he has a gift for coaching. 
“I have a good feel for people; he 
said. 

His coaching ability shows up well 
on paper. In 1978 he took the Uni- 
versity of Colorado women’s track 
team to a third-place finish nation- 
ally. 

Having been named intramurals 
director at CU, Castro now coaches 
only a small, top-flight group of 
Boulder runners. He specializes in 
turning good sprinters into superb 
distance runners. “The people who 
are having the most success right 
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now are track runners who are mov- 


ing up.’ 

Since there is only so much a 
coach can do for a runner’s physical 
skills, Castro’s coaching philosophy 
lies in developing a runner's consis- 
tency and acting as a sounding 
board, cheerleader and motivator 
for the runner. 

While much of Castro’s time is de- 
voted to helping runners become 
faster, more formidable opponents, 
he is surprisingly easy-going about 
competing. At age 31, maybe he has 
lost some of the competitive fire. “I 
like to pit myself against myself 
more than anything else” 

He now uses racing as a way of ex- 
amining himself. “If running is the 
comfortable and easy and familiar 
thing you do, then racing is explor- 
ing. Racing is the outer limits” 


Ric Rojas 


OR A FEW of America’s top 
runners, running is a profes- 
sion. They devote most of their 


lives to the sport in terms of train- 
ing, racing and travel. They are com- 


plete professionals—except they 
don’t really get paid. 
Ric Rojas, Colorado’s premier 


road racer, is one of these profes- 
sionals, and he looks at his sport as 
only a professional can. 

Rojas, a Harvard graduate, is ar- 
ticulate and soft-spoken, but he 
takes a hard line on many issues. 
One of them is the AAU. It prohib- 
its amateur athletes from using 
their sport as a means of financial 
support, such as promoting run- 


ning .shoes for a manufacturer. 
Rojas favors a plan used in amateur 
ski racing where a manufacturer 
pays the athletic union money to 
sponsor a racer, and the union pays 
the racer based on his performance. 

“The AAU is an archaic organiza- 
tion; he says. “They're backward- 
looking rather than forward-look- 
ing. They're hypocritical, too. They 
say athletes can’t take any money. 
But actually what they're saying is, 
‘Yoy can take money as long as you 
give us our cut” 


Rojas is also frustrated by the lack 
of steady track competition in the 
United States, which is why he is 
planning to run in some European 
track meets this summer. “ You have 
to go over there, see what those 
guys are doing, be humiliated. Then 
you know where you stand” 


In road racing, Rojas rarely has 
been humiliated, having won near- 
ly every race he’s run short of the 
marathon in the past few years. 
However, on the track, things have 
been difficult. He most recently fin- 
ished a distant second in a national 
AAU 10,000 meters to the phe- 
nomenal Craig Virgin. He could do 
better if he competed more on the 
track, but Rojas refuses to run in 
most track meets because sponsors 
won't pay to fly him in. 





Road racing is different. Spon- 
sors shell out big bucks to bring in 
the best runners around. “That’s the 
reason we've got such good mara- 
thoners in this country. Private en- 
terprise has gotten behind it” 


The marathon is another elusive 
creature yet to be captured by Rojas. 
He has turned in a 2:20 which was 
only good enough for third place in 
the Mission Bay Marathon, but he 
believes he is capable of 2:10. 

Like most runners of his caliber, 
Rojas is aiming for the 1980 Olym- 
pic trials. He should be a sure candi- 
date in the 10,000 meters in Mos- 
cow. 


Creigh Kelley 


2:21:54. 

Those numbers are a combina- 
tion of sorts for Creigh Kelley, a 
combination that will turn one of his 
dreams into reality. Exactly 2:21:54 
is the time needed to qualify for the 
United States Olympic marathon 
trials, and every serious marathon 
runner knows the combination by 
heart. 

It is strange that this 32-year-old 
former career Army officer should 
have his hopes set on the Olympic 
trials considering he has run only 
two marathons in his life. Strange, 
that is, until he modestly informs 
you of his marathon time: 2:32. 

Kelley had run for high school and 
college track teams but gave it up be- 
cause it wasn’t fun anymore. After 


Turn to p. 10 
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Creigh Kelley 


Cont. from p. 9 


five years away from running dur3- 
ing a stint in Vietnam and a tour of 
Europe, he started running to get 
back into shape and recaptured the 
old magic. Now he wants torun for- 
ever. 

Kelley fits the stereotype of the 
runner who looks sick because he’s 
in such good shape. He’s thin, his 
cheeks are hollow and there is so lit- 
tle fat on him that you can see the 
veins trail up his arms. 

And his business is in good shape, 
too. He has trouble keeping the 
shelves stocked in his three run- 
ning-shoe emporiums called Phi- 
dippides (named for the original 
runner of the marathon). The stores 
are more than just shoe marts. They 
are places for runners to come and 
recharge their batteries by immers- 
ing themselves in the comforting 
talk of grueling marathons, agoniz- 
ing training sessions and aching 
joints—a sure cure for any de- 
pressed runner. They are also places 
for people to come and learn about 
cardiovascular fitness. It seems Kel- 
ley does as much business in fitness 
as he does in shoes. 

In his nine months in Denver, Kel- 
ley has become a runner’s entrepre- 
neur. At the same time, he seems to 
be a small-time publishing mogul, 
exhibiting his reams of tip sheets, 
race announcements, newsletters 
and calendars. There is, of course, 
the usual stuff on running—plenty 
of it—but then there’s stuff on walk- 
ing for fitness and even tips on how 
to improve your tennis game by 
using running as an aid to condi- 
tioning. 

At any time he may change into 
the role of clinic organizer or race 





promoter. But in the morning be- 
tween 10 a.m. and noon he steps 
down from his entrepreneurial 
throne to become a simple, basic 
runner. 

With such heavy involvement in 
running you might think running is 
Creigh Kelley’s life. But it isn’t. In 
fact, he pans the whole idea of run- 
ning as a way Of life or a religion. It’s 
one road to fitness, but not the road 
to God. 


Sid Wright 


F PHIDIPPIDES hadn’t dropped 
[i after that first long run to 
Athens and was still around to- 
day, he would look on Sid Wright 
with approval. For Sid Wright still 


The Third Annual Colorado Couples Classic 


carries the glimmer of the Greek 
torch. You see it in his soft eyes and 
in his mangy mop of gray hair that 
flops about in the wind. He’s the 
runner's philosopher, what people 
these days call a “character.” 

Sid Wright is a devoted runner. 
Twice a week he runs 11 miles to his 
job at a downtown title insurance 
company. The other three days he 
rides his bike. But he never consid- 
ers his running as work. “It’s just a 
game, he says. “It’s always a game. 

“Some people call it a religion. It’s 
not a religion because it doesn't 
work through the spiritual aspect. 
But it works very strongly on it. | 
feel people who say this don’t know 
much about religion themselves” 

His knowledge of running seems 
inexhaustible. His talk shifts from 
pulse rates (his hovers around 40) to 
fasting to physical meditation. “You 
just sort of learn a little here and a 
little there” He theorizes that peo- 
ple like to run in groups because it 
recalls our ancestral instincts of 
running in the hunt. But soon he 
leaves that topic for something else. 

“In New York as a schoolteacher, | 
was in charge of two groups. I wasin 
charge of the track team and at 
lunch I used to take out the fat kids. 
I'd say, ‘Instead of lunch you're gon- 
na walk!” And walk they did. 

Wright took up running about 15 
years ago to improve a heart condi- 
tion and an arthritic back.“As long as 
I keep running’ he says, “I have no 
trouble with my back. But when | 
start getting lazy...” 

From his running schedule, it is 
hard to believe he has ever been lazy 
in his life. He trains 20 to 80 miles a 
week and runs 30 to 40 races a year, 
including at least two marathons. 

Wright is probably best known in 
the running community for his hob- 
by of measuring race courses, an art 


which it seems is passed down like a 
family heirloom. He was intro- 
duced to course measuring by Ted 
Corbitt of New York, and Wright in 
turn has imparted his wisdom to a 
few others. But much of what 
makes him so good at his hobby he 





has learned through trial and error. 

Wright won’t take credit for in- 
venting the courses, he just mea- 
sures them. “Usually other people 
work out the macro stuff and I work 
out the micro stuff?’ 

He has the micro stuff worked out 
so well that he can tell you the aver- 
age runner in Washington Park dur- 
ing a race will run 40 to 60 extra feet 
just because he or she does not take 
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A COMPLETE RUNNING 





Saturday, August 11, 1979 
9:00 A.M. 
4.4 miles per person 


Washington Park 


Two categories: 1. Married 


2. Other 


Prizes to all and refreshments after the race 


All proceeds are going to the Women’s Safe House 


The race will be conducted by the Rocky Mountain Road Runners and 


the Colorado Columbines 


The race is sanctioned and certified by the R.R.C.A. 


$4.00 per couple (late registration fee on race day) 


Registration starts July 9 at all Fleet Feet Stores 


el 
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CENTER FOR ALL 
YOUR JOGGING NEEDS 


* BRAND NAME SHOES 
(Nike, Saucony, New Balance. Osaga 
and many others} 
COMPLETE LINE OF FASHIONABLE AND 
FUNCTIONAL JOGGING APPAREL 
CLINICS ON JOGGING & RUNNING 
RACE INFORMATION 


JOGGING CLASSES 


PERSONALIZED JOGGING PROGRAMS 


LIMMICTS 


Oost. 


Downtown 
Colorado Springs 


26 E. KIOWA ST. 
(303) 632-2633 


Call us for information on upcoming races. 





At The Marketplace 
in Aurora 


3045 S. PARKER RD. 
(303) 752-3232 


“RUN COLORADO, RUN- 
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Any newspaper can wrap fish, 
catch paint, clean feet, mulch gardens, 








rain puppies or 
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e do something else. 


We open eyes. 


Daily newspapers, for all their bulk, do provide 
a valuable service. They give you a little 
information about a great number of topics. 

All well and good; for many Coloradans this 
information is enough. But for an ever-growing 
number of others, a more penetrating, more 
inquisitive form of journalism is preferred. 

A newspaper that explains not only the whats 
but the whys. A newspaper that sacrifices 
breadth in the interest of depth. A newspaper 
that tackles touchy topics others choose to 
ignore. 

That's what Straight Creek Journal does. 

Not a replacement for your daily newspaper but 
an essential adjunct. A means of understanding 
significant local issues, no matter how sensitive. 

What Straight Creek Journal sells is awareness 
Our unique brand of journalism has opened the 
eyes of private and public individuals 


We opened | 
the DCPA’s eyes. | 


The Denver Center for the Performing Arts was | 
stage struck with its own grandiose plans. The | 
shaky financial resources behind the organization 
was being kept secret from both the City of | 
Denver and the DCPAs own members. We | 
turned the lights on the exaggerated portfolio 
and illustrated how the taxpayers w ould be stuck 
for the bill. 

As a result, the members ot the DCPA ousted 
three incumbent trustees and installed 
independent watchdogs on the board of the arts 


organization. 
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City council and even the mayor refused to 
hand over additional taxpayer funds for 
construction overruns and additional operating 
subsidies. 


We opened 
the FBI’s eyes. 


For six years, the FBI directed informant 
Timothy Redfearn to spy on the Socialist 
Workers Party and hundreds of anti-war 
protesters, college students, professors, veterans, 
religious leaders, politicians, even a 
Congresswoman and members of her staff. We 
combed thousands of pages of original FBI 
reports and revealed how Redfearn passed along 
erroneous and sometimes fabricated information 
on his victims. 

We explained it all in a five-part series and 
provided the names of individuals and 
organizations spied upon. Dozens of these people 
have taken steps to examine and correct the false 
reports. Some are in various stages of legal action 
to recover damages and prevent future abuses. 


We opened 
Safeway's eyes. 


The giant food chain cracked down on stores 
which had been providing unsold bread to needy 
people through more than a dozen social service 
organizations. The company claimed that it was 
more profitable to throw the food away than give 
it to hungry people. 

We took the wrapper off the rotten deal and 
within a week Safeway implemented a new policy 
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to provide its usable unsold goods to people who 
need them. 


We opened 
Celestial Seasonings’ eyes. 


The $9-million Boulder tea company was 
preparing to launch a new blend nationally, a 
mixture containing certain herbs imported from 
plantations in South Africa. It was a tasty 
formula for the apartheid government. 

Chuck Fager’s article for Straight Creek 
Journal was reprinted and quoted around the 
country. The reactions from angry tea drinkers 
poured into Boulder. The brew was revised and 
the new blend was launched with a substitute 
ingredient. All reports indicate that it was a great 
success. 


Now wed like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories you'll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. 
Colorado’s most perceptive and helpful critics 
Tough scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more 

One year of eye-opening reading costs $9.50 if 
you act now. The price is going up soon; so don't 
delay. Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 
Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean. 


We open eyes 
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Sid Wright 
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the shortest route. 

“You can tell a good runner be- 
cause he doesn’t follow the crowd,’ 
Wright says. And that’s probably 
why Sid Wright is such a good run- 
ner himself. 


Buzz Yancy 


UZZ YANCY deals in bot- 
B tom lines. Never mind all of 
the complications in be- 
tween, all of the concessions and de- 
mands. Just read the bottom line: Is 
it in the best interest of the runner? 

In his past four years as president 
of the Rocky Mountain Road Run- 
ners, the largest running organiza- 
tion in Colorado, Yancy has seen his 
group get knocked about by profes- 
sional heavyweights trying to get in 
on the exploding running market. 

For most of these promotional ti- 
tans, the bottom line is money. 

“Several years ago; Yancy says, 
“we couldn't buy a sponsor. Now we 
have them coming out of the wood- 
work. What we're after now are 
good quality sponsors” 

Yancy concedes the inevitable sale 
of running as a sport. He laughs 
when he hears about things like 
Pierre Cardin fashion running 
shoes, but there’s a twinge of con- 
cern in the laugh. 

Running needs “a good quality of 
commercialization,’ he says. 

Yancy points to last year’s Schlitz 
half marathon as a case of too much 
commercial exploitation and too lit- 
tle concern for the event. Schlitz 
hired a New York promotional com- 
pany to run the race, which turned 
into a disaster with last-minute en- 





try complications and runners miss- 
ing turns, all because the inexperi- 
enced promoters bypassed Yancy’s 
quality control as race director. 
“That was a case where there 
were some people who cared noth- 
ing about the event, nothing about 
the runners. All they cared about 
was maximizing their name. Schlitz 
did themselves a real injustice in get- 
ting hooked up with those people” 
In the past few years the Road 
Runners have instituted a get-tough 
policy in promoting races. They no 
longer associate with sponsors who 
will involve themselves only half- 
way. Yancy calls them the “me-too 
people,’ those in it for the bucks. 
But don’t get the impression the 
Road Runners is an elitist organiza- 
tion. “The worse you are; Yancy 
says, “the more we want you” 





Yancy, a 33-year-old sales repre- 
sentative for a medical supply com- 
pany, is a mediocre but ehihedtasiic 
runner. He slipped into the Bicen- 
tennial Boston Marathon as an un- 
official entry, finishing a couple of 
hours behind the winners. Still he 
was glad he had done it. But Yancy’s 
favorite event is the race up Mt. 
Evans. It is almost as if the moun- 
tain is just another giant to be 
tamed, just another promoter or 
sponsor. 


Mike Lohman 


IKE LOHMAN remembers 
M the old days of running, back 

when only oddballs were 
seen huffing along in their sweat- 
suits. He fondly remembers one day 
almost six years ago when he and his 
brother were out late one night. No, 
they weren't out cruising in a ‘68 
Mustang or getting drunk with 
their friends. They were a couple of 
those oddballs, softly padding along 
the streets in their sweatsuits. Their 
behavior was so strange for those 
days that a cop pulled them over to 
investigate. 

Mike Lohman is only 26, but a 
good half of those years he has spent 
running, and the last few he has 
spent running at the front of the 
pack. 

He wasn’t always a frontrunner, 
though. He remembers the old days 
again, the bad old days when he was 
the No. 25 runner on a 25-man 
cross-country team in junior high 
school. And he remembers being the 
No. 6 half-miler on the track team 
and never having run a race. 

Lohman finally hit his stride while 
attending Colorado State Univer- 


‘sity where he was ranked ninth na- 


tionally in the steeplechase. 


Success has followed him closely. 
He has not lost a 10,000-meter road 
race in nearly two years. That in- 
cludes victories in the Quaker Oats, 
the Pinery and the Peachtree races. 
Still, Lohman considers his best dis- 
tance to be two miles and hopes to 





make the United States Olympics 
trials at 5000 meters. 

In four years of coaching at 
Cherry Creek High School, he in- 
stilled his enthusiasm in his cross- 
country program, which next vear 
will boast 70 runners. He was ini- 
tially sexist when it came to coach- 
ing his female runners. “When I 
originally started coaching, I didn’t 
think girls had what it took to be dis- 
tance runners. I didn’t expect girls to 
show that much discipline” He now 
believes distance running to be an 
excellent way for women to devel- 








Sun Valley Marathon 


Sun Valley, Idaho 


Saturday, September 27, 1980 


For information 
please write to: 


Sun Valley Marathon 
P.O. Box 18635 
Denver, CO 80218 





For the must beautiful run of your life ... 





first tentative step. 


ed Cen 


The Complete Book of Running 
by James Fixx. Random House 


For the dyed-in-the-wool runner, reading James Fixx 
refreshes like Gatorade at the end of the Boston 
Marathon, for it is full of the most detailed information. 
For those who still harbor suspicions that running only 
jostles the gray matter, but are no longer able to ignore 
the hoards of coordinated warmup-suited figures that fill 
our city parks at ungodly hours, Fixx provides lucid 
entertainment as well as luring enticement to take that 


One of many books on running available at Tattered Cover Books. 








2838 E. 2nd Ave. ¢ Cherry Creek North ® 322-7727 


eevee ee ee Mon.-Thur.-9:30am-9pm:/-Fri-& Sat. .9:30am-6pm./ Sun: 1~430pm ~~ <~~~-~~ 
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EMS DENVER 


Part of Eastern Mountain Sports 





IS NOW A RUNNING SHOP! OFFERINGA 
COMPLETE LINE OF SHOES, CLOTHING AND 


ACCESSORIES. 


BROOKS VILLANOVA 


Men's and Women’s Sizing 


eSturdy Heel Counter 
Shoes by: 


Nike, New Balance, Saucony 


Clothing by: New Balance, Adidas, Dolphin 
Accessories: Shoe Patch, Jog-A-Lite 


Shop Downtown for all your running needs 


1428 15th Street, Denver "S 


(303) 571-1160 


We accept: 


a | 
| 
| 


ESS 


| Cards 
Welcome 








RUN COLORADO, RUN 


op themselves physically and men- 
tally. 

It is the competition that keeps 
Lohman running. “I love to vent my 
aggressions somehow. To goout and 
run with somebody for 10,000 me- 
ters, and just fight with them. | 
smile and grit my teeth and enjoy 
the hell out of it” 

Like all competitors, Lohman is 
never satisfied, even when he fin- 
ishes first. There is always some- 
thing telling him, “You can do bet- 
ter than that. You can go faster.” 

“It’s the human predicament that 
youre never as good as you want to 
be. Yet you continue to strive” 


Sue Oran 


RECKLE-FACED Sue Oran 

seems determined to succeed 

in a world dominated by men, al- 

though she breathes none of the 
dragon-fire of a women’s activist. 

From the start, her rise to the 
perch of being one of Colorado’s top 
women distance runners has been 
beset with challenges from men. 
Her running career began two years 
ago on a bet with her father that she 
couldn’t beat him in a four-mile race. 
She won the race and the bet. 

Soon, she found herself running 
on the boy’s cross-country team at 
Cherry Creek High School, where 
she quickly proved herself a front- 
runner for her group in the swift- 
paced three-mile runs. Now 18 
years-old, she plans to attend col- 
lege and study law, another field sat- 
urated with men. 

Yet, she delights in the challenge. 
Racing has become a microcosm for 
studying this challenge. Her re- 
search reveals that men do not en- 
joy finishing behind a woman. In 
fact, they will summon wnatever 





hidden strength they might have in 
their exhausted bodies to prevent 
such an occurrence. 

But in the case of Sue Oran at the 
10,000-meter distance, they have 
little choice. She finished third in the 
Schlitz National 10K and second in 
the local Peachtree 10K. 

Despite her success, Oran is still 
learning how to run. She is not com- 
pletely comfortable running alone, 
away from the pack, an ability which 
would seem essential for the na- 
tional-caliber runner she wants to 
be. She still needs to feel the pres- 
sure of other runners around her. 

And like many young runners, 
her pre-race jitters tend to overlap 
into the first half of the race. (“The 
five minutes before the gun goes of f 
has to be the worst part”) About 





_halfway through she settles into an 


easy stride. 

It is difficult to judge the poten- 
tial of one like Sue Oran. But given 
the spirit with which she attacks 
challenges, she would seem to be a 
good bet in the long run. 


Bill Michaels 


HE 82nd finisher in the United 

Bank of Denver Marathon was 

Bill Michaels, an unusual ac- 

complishment since Michaels also 
was the director of the race. 

Normally, a race director should 
be keeping things under control, but 
the preparations for the marathon 
went so smoothly this year that Mi- 
chaels was able to run in the event 
himself. 

And what if things don’t go so 
smoothly for the race director? 
“You'll probably want to run 26 
miles in the opposite direction” he 
says with a grin. 

Michaels is a pioneer in his field, 
being one of a few, if not the only 
professional race director in Colo- 
rado. 

‘A couple of years ago,’ he said, 
“there wasn’t much to directing a 
race” With the hordes that now 
flock to races and the sponsors right 
on their heels, a full-time race di- 
rector is almost a necessity. 

“If a runner’s going to pay $5 to 
enter a race, that runner deserves 
the best” The best includes coordi- 
nating volunteers, jawboning with 
city officials and consoling worried 
sponsors. As for the results, the past 
two United Bank marathons have 
been noted as two of the best orga- 
nized marathons in the country. 

“United Bank of Denver has be- 


come a good sponsor. I think they 








underrated running in the begin- 
ning. But they know how big that 
marathon is now. They're really ded- 
icated to the sport of running now.” 

Although Michaels is enthusias- 
tic about the numbers of people par- 
ticpating in races, he disapproves of 
those who enter marathons and 
then take five or six hours to finish 
them. “I think it’s unfair for the or- 
ganizers and unfair for the run- 
ners” 

Michaels began running four 
years ago when he weighed 225 
pounds and smoked two packs of 
cigarettes a day. “I was 22 years old 
and I could already see I was dying” 
But it was the way running relaxed 
him more than anything else that 
hooked him. Now he doubts any- 


thing could stop him from running. 





Etonic/km 





LAKE ARBOR CENTER 
80th & Wadsworth 
420-0602 


Runners Clinic First Monday Every Month 
Aug. 6th Rich Castro Speaking on 
Interval Training and Running Technique 


Hours 


Mon. 10-6 
Tucs. 10-6 
Wed. 10-8 
Thu7s. 10-6 


Fri. 10-8 
Sat. 10-6 


Sun. 12-5 


OTHER FLEET FEET LOCATIONS 
Aurora Malle North Valley Shping ® 16th & Glenarm Dwtwn 
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Court Club Central 


announces 


Special Runners’ Rates 


in addition to its regular full play 
membership plan 


Court Club Central Facilities Court Club Central Programs 


Indoor Running Track 
Gymnasium 

17 Racquetball/Handball Courts 
Olympic & Universal Weight Room 
Whirlpool, Steam and Sauna 

Free Downtown Parking 
Restaurant and Lounge 


Professional 


Track Gym 


Summer Fun Runs 

Aerobic Recording Program 
Racquetball Lessons 

Daily Co-Ed Exercise Classes 
Pick-Up Basketball 
Volleyball 

Weight Training 


Aerobic 
Conditioning 
Classes 


WHY PAY MORE WHEN YOU CAN USE DENVER'S FINEST 
ATHLETIC FACILITY AT AREDUCED RATE. 
For more information, call: 


778-6373 


® 
C Court Club Central 


281 Broadway Denver, Colorado 80203 
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not be lonely, as evidenced by the 
growth of running clubs in the 
region. Clubs play a significant role 
in organizing races and in imple- 
menting training programs. They 
also allow runners the opportunity 
to associate with top athletes and 
others knowledgeable in the vari- 
ous phases of the sport. 


[ 3-DISTANCE runners need 


It takes more than sheer force of 
will to pursue the art of running. 
Encouragement among fellow run- 
ners is animportant aspect, too. Per- 
haps the prime advantage of joining 
a club is the enjoyment that comes 
from socializing. Runners can al- 
ways find plenty to discuss in the 
way of technique, places to run, 
equipment, ad infinitum. 


Although each of the clubs listed 
below has its own format and goals, 
all of them welcome new members. 
Eligibility requirements vary, but 
membership fees are usually mini- 
mal. 


Rocky Mountain Road Runners: 
The largest club in Colorado, with 
more than 500 members. Open to 
anyone of any age. Sponsors a se- 
ries of races in the spring of 5, 10, 15 
and 20 miles and awards trophies to 
runners that complete the series. 
Co-sponsors the Denver Mile High 
Marathon with United Bank of Den- 
ver. Contact: Bill Michaels, 1035 Co- 
rona St., Apt. 6, Denver 80218. 
831-1690. 

Colorado Masters Running As- 
sociation: 100 members. Open to 


RUNNING CLUBS 
To get together with other runners, join a club 


anyone who wishes to run, but you 
must be 35 or older to qualify 
as a full member. Has point system 
based on number of racing and 
training miles and awards trophies 
based on points earned. Sponsors 
the Watermelon Run and the Tur- 
key-trot as well as monthly races. 
Contact: John Raveling, 1788 S. 
Garland Court, Denver 80226. 
986-1263. 


Colorado Track Club: 150 mem- 
bers. Open club. One of the more 
competitive clubs, having won the 
national championship four of the 
last five years. Sponsors Bolder- 
Boulder, Watermelon and Flagstaff 
Uphill races. Publishes the Rotky 
Mountain Running News. Contact: 
Dave Peters, 1317 7th St., Boulder 
80302. 442-9084. 


Colorado Columbines: 200 mem- 
bers. Open to women of any age and 
ability. Holds fun runs twice a 
month and clinics on women’s run- 
ning. Also has Boulder and Long- 
mont chapters. Contact: Lynn Kri- 
pakov, 6525 S. Bellaire Circle, 
Littleton 80121. 770-8699. 


Boulder Road Runners: 200 mem- 
bers. Open club. Sponsors two races 
a month and the Run for the Roses 
on Aug. 26. Contact: Mary Ellen 
Myers, 2121 30th St., Boulder 
80301 or Rich Castro, 492-8776. 


Fort Collins Track Club. 110 
members. Open to anyone in the 
Fort Collins area. Sponsors. all- 
comers track meet each summer, 
fun runs, handicap races; holds com- 


petitions on Valentine’s Day, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and Memorial Day. Con- 
tact Ron Jensen, PO Box 279, Fort 
Collins 80522. 1-491-5434. 


Northern Colorado Track Club: 
100 members. Open club. Holds 
road races from 3 to 13 miles during 
the spring and winter months, 
stages track meets at the Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado during 
the summer. Contact: Steve Parker, 
1509 30th Ave., Greeley. 1-351- 
0269. 


Denver Track Club: 60-70 mem- 
bers. Open club. Sponsors indoor- 
outdoor all-comers track events, 
three road races, cross-country in- 
vitational race for amateur run- 
ners. Contact: Steve Kaeuper, 2263 
Krameria, Denver 80207 388-8180. 


Timber Ridge Runners: 40 mem- 
bers. Open club, primarily formed 
for mountain running. Sponsors 
trail runs, Mt. Falcon 4-Mile Run, 
Red Rocks Run, Evergreen Town 
Race and Genesee Mountain Run. 
Contact: Mike Huseby, 5320 E. 
Highline Pl., Denver 80222. 758- 
o1 Ze. 


Pikes Peak Road Runners: 160 
members. Open club with many 
family memberships. Holds handi- 
cap runs monthly, two track meets a 
year, trail runs and has a lecture se- 
ries for runners. Co-sponsors the 
Pikes Peak Marathon and Garden of 
the Gods 10-mile race. Contact: Carl 
McDaniel, 3360 Red Onion Circle, 
Colorado Springs 80918. 1-598- 
4006. 





Races like this one are held almost 


every weekend. Contact your local 
running club for details. 





DEMO RUNNING SHOES? 





adidas 


puma 


new balance 


a) 








(f) Saucony 
Etonic/km 


Sporting 


WE ACCEPT 





SURE, HOW ELSE CAN YOU TELL IF NIKE, 
BROOKS, ETONIC, NEW BALANCE, OSAGA, 
SAUCONY, PUMA OR TIGER WORKS BEST FOR 


YOUR FEET? 


WHETHER YOU'RE JUST THINKING OF START- 
ING A RUNNING PROGRAM, AND NEED THE 
ADVICE OF OUR EXPERIENCED STAFF, OR CON- 
SIDERING RACING FLATS FOR THE DIET PEPSI 
10,000 METER RACE, BRING YOUR FEET IN FOR 
A TEST RUN. LET THEM DECIDE. 


10365 E. Iliff at South Havana 


(A 100-yard dash east of T.G.I. Friday’s) 


750-4900 


Open Sunday noon-5 
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IN BOULDER 
30TH & BASELINE 


Williams Village Shopping Center 


447-0875 


RUN COLORADS: RUN 
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COLORADO GOVERNOR’S CUP 


10,000 Meter Run (6.2 Miles) 
Saturday, October 6, 8:00 a.m. 
Down Cherry Creek to Capito! 





OF WHEAT RIDGE 


CARNATION RUN 


10TH ANNUAL WHEAT RIDGE CARNATION FESTIVAL 





conn SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 197 : .M. 
Limit 2000 Runners i cats E OEE OR 
Entr Blan ks Availabl 10 km course through city streets - Reed Street Stadium, 
y i e Sept. Ist 39th Ave. & Reed St., Wheat Ridge, Colorado 
At Writers Manor Hotel Athletic Club Race Director: Bill Michaels 
and 
Fleet Feet/ Arvada REGISTRATION: $4.00 Entry Fee. Pre-Race Registration 
buon Feet/ Boulder Fleet Feet of Arvada, 80th and Wadsworth. Registration deadline is 
'dippides / Marina Square 8:00 P.M. Friday, August 24, 1979. Race materials will be available for 


Pikes Peak YMCA 


60-Jo Sports / Ft. Collins pick-up at Fleet Feet of Arvada from Monday, August 21, through 


Friday, August 24, 10 A.M. - 6 P.M. (Wednesday and Friday nights 
until 8:00 P.M.) or before 8:30 A.M. on Saturday morning, August 25, 
at Reed Street Stadium. 
WRITERS’ 
Manor AWARDS: Allrunners will receive T-shirts with awards to the top 
ATHLETIC AND men and women finishers in the following age groups: 17 and under; 


RACQUET 18-29; 30-39; 40-49; 50 and over. 


GRAND PRIZE: The top overall man and woman finisher will 
receive two free nights lodging for 2 at the Kiandra/Talisman Lodge 
in Vail and be entered in the 10 km Vailfest run, September 21, 22 
in Vail, Colorado. 


CONDUCTED BY: 









TOTKY MOLDY cease 


TOOD Tues lalis 


nS vant Ming %, 
IN COOPERATION WITH: 7 “4 Lodging 
E 4 at Dui 
2 ee 
OF ARVADA 





yore act ti 
LIMIT 2,000 RUNNERS — T-SHIRT TO ALL FINISHERS 1-TBANC 
—— ENTRY FORM eee SPONSORED BY: 


MAIL TO: RUNNERS ROOST | OF WHEAT RIDGE 


3045 S. Parker Rd., No. 202 
Aurora, CO 80014 











In consideration of your acceptance of this entry, | hereby. for myself. my heirs, my executors and administrators 
NAME waive any and all rights and claims for damages | may have agains! the sponsors. coordinating groups, and any 
individuals associated with the event. their representatives. successors and assigns tor any and ali injuries suffered 

by me in connection with said event. | also give permission for the free use of my name and picture in any broad 











ERIT N a A A e E N EE EENE ET EEEE a a ag a a cast. telecast or print media account of this event in filling out this form. | acknowledge | -have read and fully 

STREET ADDRESS understand my own liability and do accept the restrictions 

CITY ZIP 

sex _ MALE 3 Name (please print) Last First Middle Initial 
FEMALE 
AGE (As of August 10, 1979) 
T-SHIRT SIZE (Circle One) S M L XL Address 

in consideration of your acceptance of this entry. t hereby. for myself. my heirs. my executors and administrators. waive - 
any and all rights and claims for damages | may have against the sponsors. coordinating groups. and any individuals City State Zip Phone 
associated with the event. their representatives. successors and assigns for any and all injuries suffered by me in connec- 
tion with said event. Also. none of tne above are responsible for the loss of personal items nor any other form of aggrava- 
tion in connection with said event. | have been warned | must be in good health to participate in this event. In filling out ge Sex Per Person Entry Fee $ 4.00 


this form. | acknowledge that | am an amateur in such events. | also give permission for the free use of my name and 
picture in any broadcast. telecast or print media account of this event. In filling out this form. | acknowledge | have read 
and fully understand my own liability and do accept the restrictions 





T-Shirt Size OS OM OL OXL 


SIGNATURE ~~~ + SSeS Mail Entries to: Fleet Feet of Arvada 
| WILL PICK UP MY RACE PACKET AT : 7521 W. 80th Ave. 


(CHECK ONE) Arvada, CO 80003 
HOLUBAR O O RUNNERS ROOST 420-0602 


490 S. Colorado Bivd. 3045 S. Parker Rd. 
s ae CO 80236 Aurora, CO 80014 Entry deadline: August 24,1979 8:00 P.M. 


758-6366 752-3232 No Late Entries. 
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By MARTIN RUDOW 


REMOLDED fiber counters. 
p Open-nylon mesh uppers. 
Waffle-type stud-soles. Nonslip 
suction-cup design treds. Perforat- 
ed midsoles. Varus wedges. Road 
studs. Nora-Tuff carbon rubber 
soles. Flat-head studs. Polyester- 
mesh uppers. Seamless toes. Hinged 
insoles. Divided heel-spoiler. 
Grooved midsoles. Reinforced toe 
bar. Dr. Rob Roy McGregor one- 
piece heel/arch support. Cellocrepe 
heel wedge. Cantilevered soles. 
Wing nut heels. EVA fluff midsoles. 
Flared heels. Angles cone soles. 
Neither the vocabulary nor the 
props for Star Wars I]—these are 
(believe it or not) the terms adver- 
tisers are using to describe the lat- 
est developments in running shoes. 

Their huge market (more than 40 

million pairs of running shoes will 
be sold in 1979), the mainstay of an 
equipment-shy industry (compared 
to backpacking for instance), keeps 
running-shoe manufacturers and 
their agencies on their toes devis- 
ing “new advances” in shoe design. 
But, components and features are 
not the only way to attract the at- 
tention of runners. Catchy brand 
and model names also sell shoes, and 
some of them would make a Gen- 
eral Motors manager envious. 

How do these grab you? Street 
Fighters. Flex-26. John Ralker RT-1. 
Ms. Hornet. Ms. Trainer 1980. The 
Stabilizer. AMBI. World Class Train- 









Q 


1625 Glenarm St. 
Bet. 16th & 17th 
623-5380 


FOOTWEAR 


The never-ending search for the perfect shoe 





er Two. Easy Rider. Tailwind. TRX 
Comp. Vantage Supreme. KT-26. 
Lady Wildcat. Run There. 

A recent copy of Runners’ World had 
fully 20 pages of shoe ads; each ad 
with a shoe promising exclusive fea- 
tures to pad, support, reinforce, sta- 
bilize, cushion, comfort and protect 
you, to let you breathe, and to 
lighten your load. Maybe the next 
name for a shoe with all these warm, 
loving features will be the Mother. 

Most of us start running in an old 
pair of standard canvas tennis shoes. 


‘But shortly we're dazzled by the 


promises and four-color ads in Run- 
ners’ World, The Runner and other run- 
ning magazines. What happens 


when, spurning your “tennies,’ you 
want to slide your suddenly naked 


and unprotected (to say nothing of 
breathless and unpadded) feet intoa 
pair of new Groundhog Twos, with 
their suction-cup uppers, rubber- 
mesh insoles and crew-cut studs, all 
on a sesame seed bun? 

In all innocence, you might start 
looking where you've always bought 
your shoes, at a major department 
store. And you'll probably find a few 
of the proven models of the major 
brands there, though hardly the se- 
lection you're looking for. So you 
turn to a sporting-goods store, 
where you find plenty of guns and 
fishing poles, but not much more of 
a selection of running shoes than at 
the department store. 

Aha! you think. How about a run- 
ning shop. Surely they will have the 


pair of Dr. Feelgood’s SuperShoes that 
you saw advertised in the two-page 
spread in Running Times. Wrong 
again. They may have the best se- 
lection yet, but they don’t carry the 
Outrageous LiteStompers your feet 
now demand. 


You can’t find the shoes you're 
looking for because of one of two 
reasons: The store either won't 
stock them or can’t get them. Sur- 
prisingly, many nationally adver- 
tised brands and models are un- 
available to Denver running shops. 
The manufacturers choose to con- 
centrate their distribution in larger 
markets, although they titillate us 
with full-color spreads in the run- 
ning magazines. Once they see that 
they've got a real winner on their 
hands, though, they speed up pro- 
duction, and then everybody gets 
them, even the non-sports oriented 
department stores. 


The discerning reader can pick out 
the over-hyped, deceivingly attrac- 
tive shoes without much trouble. 
“Deceivingly attractive” shoes are 
usually styled to look as much like a 
nationally known brand as possible: 
Adidas’ much-copied three-stripe 
design is a favorite target. They 
either promise revolutionary new 
features that fail to pass close in- 
spection, or promote vague catch- 
alls like comfort and stability. While 
it may be a comfort to a runner to 
realize that he or she is better off 
without such shoes, it’s no help at all 
when you can’t find the quality na- 
tional brand shoes, either. 


WHY GO ANYWHERE ELSE!! 
WHEN WE MOVED CLOSER TO YOU!! 


a 
77N 
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Give Your Feet a Sporting Chance 


THE ONLY PLACE TO GO 


FOR YOUR ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR NEEDS! 


other locations: 


80th & Wadsworth 
LAKE ARBOR CTR 
420-0602 


SHOP CTR 
282-9419 
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NORTH VALLEY 


1-The most complete line of Ladies’ 
and Men’s running shoes in Colorado. 
2-Ladies’ & Men’s running apparel. 


3-Sports Podiatrist at store 
every Wed. 12-1 pm. 


D 





AURORA MALL 
364-4227 
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4-Race Forms 


5- Trained sales people 
who are also runners. 
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frank shorter Sports 


dhs put the finishing touches on our remodeling and 
e ready to fulfill all your training and racing needs. 


haat this means to you is an expanded selection of the 
s erai running gear from Frank Shorter Running Gear, 
olphin, International Sports, and Moving Comfort. 


In shoes we carry a full selecti indivi 
z | Gall ction to fulfill each individ- 
ual’s needs in Nike Tiger, New Balance, Brooks, Etonic, 


and Adidas. All our clothin 
g and shoe lines are in bot 
men s and women’s sizing. ji 


Our new hours are: Sunday 12-5 
Mon-Wed 10-6 
Thur-Fri 10-8 
Sat 10-6 


zit 
BiG alli 


frank shorter sports: 
1129 Pearl Street - 449-2130 


If you want to run 
$ a marathon this fall 
‘~~ it’s not too early 
— to start planning. 








SA The 1979 Denver Marathon will 
\\ wind through the city on 
\ 9) Denver's official marathon 

| f| route on October 14, 1979. 


\ 

\ \ | | 
\ G 
n 

\ | \ ~ 
\ 


f 
{ 


\ \ \) |, Co-sponsored by The Denver 
= P< Post and the Denver Central 
Tg YMCA, the Denver Marathon is the 


Rocky Mountain region’s premier 

g fall marathon. Over 2,000 runners 

it S not are expected to compete. 
too early. Of course there will be T-shirts for all | 


entrants, certificates to all finishers d 
and trophies for winners in each \ \ 
division. The overall first-place male ) : 


d f ler rs will r iv nema 
enone awa We y Un in RETURNS TO CHAN N EL 6 
the 1980 Boston Marathon. 5 hi: i 
Three times weekly/ Beginning 
Requests for entry forms should Monday, July 2, 10p mM 


include a stamped, self-addressed ~ 
Need We Say More? 





7 
+ 


envelope and 
be mailed to: 







The Denver Post 
Promotion Department 
P.O. Box 1709 

Denver, Colorado 80201 





| KRMA-TV 
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By MARTIN RUDOW 
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Tos PENETRATION of run- 
ning into the fiber of American 
being is nowhere more evident 
than at the average newsstand, 
where no less than three or four 
magazines vie for space with such 
long-time favorites as Plavbou, Better 
Homes and Gardens and Straight Creek 
Journal. It wasn’t that way when | 
worked for Runner's World, the mag- 
azine most people most associate 
with the running boom, just five 
years ago. 

| rarely admit that I once held the 
(apparently) lofty position of “Mar- 
keting Director” for Runner's World. 
Other runners are usually aston- 
ished at this revelation; astonished 
that anyone with such a “dream job” 
would ever leave. 

And so, before getting into our 
“rundown” of the running publish- 
ing field, the confessions of an ex- 
Runner's World employee may be in 
order. 

| had been a charter subscriber to 
Runner's World since the very first is- 
sue. That first issue came out in 
1966 when, as long-time readers of 
Runners World have heard so many 
times, publisher Bob Anderson 

started it while still in high school. 

By 1974, when I joined the staff of 
Runner's World, the readership had 
grown to more than 150,000 sub- 
scribers. We didn’t know it then, but 
Runner's World was teetering on the 
brink of the running explosion, an 
explosion that has propelled it to a 
claimed circulation of more than 
400,000 just five years later. Even by 
1974 it seemed reasonable to pre- 
dict that the running movement 
would at least continue to grow 
modestly, and Anderson had big 
plans: a multimagazine publishing 
empire (World Publications) found- 
ed on the principles that had built 
Runner's World. Those principles were 
simple. They were: find a market in 
the participatory sports field with 
few or no publishing competitors, 
find the fanatics in that sport who 
were willing to write for next to 
nothing to help their sport, and put 
out some kind of magazine, how- 
ever feeble. 

Without competition, but with 
promotion money behind it and Run- 
ners World income to sustain it, such 
a magazine could hang on long 
enough to gain a foothold. (Some 
World Publications magazines have 
made it on this formula: Bike World, 
Nordic World; others have not: Self- 
Defense World, Gymnastics World.) 

The key element was people like 
myself: eager, young and some- 
what naively enthusiastic about 
working with the sport they loved. 
The staff at World Publications was 
ideal. Like me, its members were 
young people who cared deeply 
about their sport, and were willing 
to work at a small salary for a chance 
to grow with their sport. They lived 
their jobs, too: Many biked or ran to 
work, most were still involved as 
competitors or participants. But it 
did not take long for me to realize 
that tremendous resentment and 
bitterness simmered just under the 
apparently placid surface of World 
Publications. 


The problem? Simply, Bob An- 
derson. His all-devouring drive for 
success (which he defined strictly in 
monetary terms) created an atmo- 
sphere of unbearable tension 
throughout the staff. Anderson’s 
tension-riddled, anal-retentive per- 
sonality dominated the spirits of his 





PUBLICATIONS 


What you need to know about running magazines 





employees as much as the enthu- 
siastic personalities of his writers 
dominated the spirit of their maga- 
zines. People came and went in diz- 
zying succession, but always there 
were more like me, blindly walking 
into a maelstrom, heading straight 
for a fall. 

Anderson was totally unable to 
realize that his employees were not 
out to use him as he used them. Sus- 
picious and hostile; he opened other 
people’s mail, eavesdropped on con- 
versations, used his wife as a will- 
ing spy on the job. The most unfor- 
tunate aspect of the situation was 
that almost everyone there, espe- 
cially myself, wanted desperately to 
remain with World Publications, and 
were strongly inner motivated to 
give as much and more than his or 
her job demanded. 

But dedication and desire could 
only take us so far. The same shift in 
attitudes that I went through was 
evident in others. I soon found that 
everyone there was in one of three 
stages: just-walked-on euphoria, 
shocked realization of the situa- 
tion, and total disillusionment. I was 
in the last stage perhaps sooner than 
most. 

I began sharing with other dis- 
gusted employees our contempt of 
Anderson. We laughed at his lack of 
sensitivity, his editorials filled with 


self-references and self-aggran- 
dizement, his overall lack of human 
qualities. 

The contrast between the philos- 
ophy of Runners World, which at- 
tracted me toit, and Anderson’s per- 
sonal philosophy, was great. While 
Runner's World preached the wisdom 
of daily, gentle runs, Anderson ran 
at best once a week, in an all-out 
burst of racing frenzy in Runner's 
World's famed Los Altos Hills fun 
run. Runners World led the way in 
showing the benefits of flexibility, 
yoga and stretching exercises. An- 
derson disdained all three, and criti- 
cized employees who practiced yoga 
on their lunch breaks. 

Most of the magazines put out by 
World Publications suffered from 
this in-company schizophrenia and 
the constant turnover of employ- 
ees, failing to carry the necessary 
consistency to capture readers and 
advertisers. But Runner’s World and 
its spin-off running publications and 
products carried the company along. 
Getting by this way was possible be- 
cause of two factors: Anderson’s all- 
devouring drive for success, and the 
personal integrity of his long-time 
editor, Joe Henderson, a man the 
complete personal opposite of An- 
derson. 

Unlike Anderson, Joe Hender- 
son’s personal outlook on life in gen- 


eral and running in particular was di- 
rectly reflected in the magazine. He 
had joined Anderson in 1969 when 
Runner's World was struggling along 
with slightly more than 2000 sub- 
scribers, and maintained the badly 
needed editorial consistency that 
built its loyal following. When the 
running explosion really hit, Run- 
ners World was able to proceed on its 
own momentum, and Joe was gone. 
He still appears as a guest editor in 
every issue, but his successors have 
failed to maintain the cohesive feel- 
ing and editorial consistency that Joe 
contributed. 

I was gone long before Joe’s de- 
parture, long before the great shoe- 
rating scandal that cost Runner's 
World thousands of dollars in lost ad- 
vertising revenue and reader confi- 
dence, before disgruntled employ- 
ees won a lawsuit forcing Anderson 
to reimburse them for thousands of 
dollars in unpaid overtime, and long 
before the success of Runner's World 
was heralded by Anderson arriving 
one day in an oversized Cadillac. 
Obviously, my going created hardly 
a ripple. Another eager, young 
sports enthusiast was ready to step 
into my place. 

Five years later, how do I feel 
about Runner’s World? The most im- 
portant emotion is a respect for the 
amount of information it gets out to 
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the running community. No matter Times, which used to be only an af- 


ers, a cohesive editorial and graphic 


how basely motivated its publisher, 
no matter how self-serving its edi- 
torial slant, there is simply no deny- 
ing that Runner's World contributes 
the most of any running magazine. 
Just as I cannot rationalize its pub- 
lishers’ behavior, I cannot dismiss its 
editorial value. 


HERE ARE, of course, alter- 
natives for those who cannot 
stomach certain aspects of Run- 

ners World, or who make be looking 
for a different type of journalism on 
running. Following is a guide to 
these other running magazines, all 
of which can be found on general 
newsstands or at local running 
shops. These opinions are, of 
course, my own and not necessarily 
those of Straight Creek Journal. If 
any or all of the following running 
magazines want to reply by doing a 
piece on city weekly newspapers, we 
stand ready to live by their analysis. 


The Runner 


The Runner was greeted with 
heart-felt thanks by many running 
journalists. Here, at last, was an al- 
ternative to Runners World, a slick, 
quality magazine that paid well for 
articles and promised national dis- 
tribution. Such long-time Runner's 
World stalwarts as Hal Higdon and 
Marc Bloom dropped Runner's World 
like a hot glass of ERG and now ap- 
pear exclusively in The Runner. Evi- 
dently advertisers and runners too 
appreciate an alternative, for The 
Runner sports a goodly number of 
ads and claims a paid circulation of 
more than 100,000. Impressive fig- 
ures, putting The Runner firmly 
ahead of the rest of the pack but still 
far from challenging Runner's World 
for the lead. The Runner’s strengths 
include the aforementioned writ- 


ackage and a (for the most part) 


less sanctimonious approach to the 


sport. Its weaknesses, after less than 
a year of publication, seem to be not 
enough nuts-and-bolts running in- 
formation, occasionally trendy and 
overblown graphics and the almost 
monthly appearance of a “throw- 
away” article. 

©The Runner. Monthly, $12 a year, 
$1.50 newsstand. One Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10016. 


The Marathoner 


The only two possible justifica- 
tions for this magazine’s existence 
are: (1) a greater opportunity for so- 
so marathon runners to see their 
names in print, and (2) a greater op- 
portunity to sell advertising. Since 
World Publications puts out The 
Marathoner, we'll let you guess the 
main motivation. 

The Marathoner has little to say that 
has not already been said many 
times elsewhere. In fact, you could 
almost duplicate its editorial matter 
by doubling the size of every mara- 
thon-related article and column in 
Runners World. Considering the 
cover price of The Marathoner, they 
should be able to do much better. 

©The Marathoner. Quarterly, $10 a 
year, $2.50 newsstand. 1400 Stier- 
lin Road, Mountain View, CA 
94042. 


Running Times 


Running Times reminds me of Run- 
ner's World 10 years ago: a small, local 
publication making enough of a 
splash to “go national” Originally 
covering the southeast, Running 
Times now is available in a Western 
edition with much appeal: the most 
complete schedules and results of 
any national publication. Although 
the features and columns of Running 


erthought, have improved greatly, 
the magazine’s principal appeal still 
lies in these results and schedules. 
Graphically it’s the least successful 
of the nationally circulated run- 
ning magazines. With improvement 
here, Running Times could solidify its 
present No. 3 spot in the field. 

@Running Times (West). Monthly, 
$12 a year, $1.25 newsstand. 110 
Lenox Way, San Francisco, CA 
94127. 


On The Run 


Merely a rehash of articles from 
Runner's World, by the same writers, 
on the same subjects. A spark of use- 
fulness is found in the magazine’s 
expanded racing results, but one 
would expect these to be much more 
current than they are. On The Run 
does provide an interesting new 
market for advertisers in that its 
tabloid newsprint presentation pre- 
cludes the use of expensive four- 
color ads for slick paper. So, if you 
like your running ads on pulpy 
newsprint, On The Run may be for 
you. 

On The Run. Biweekly, $1750 a 
year, 95¢ newsstand. 1400 Stierlin 
Road, Mountain View, CA 94040. 


Joggers’ World and 
Today’s Jogger 

The ultimate insult to running 
purists is these two magazines, both 
put out by the same New York pub- 
lishing firm. “Jiggle” color photos 
(many repeated issue to issue), arti- 
cles seemingly written by editorial 
hacks without the slightest experi- 
ence in running and an’ uncon- 
sciously hilarious approach to sub- 
jects like pain make these magazines 
the complete running bummer. The 
less said about them, the better. 

è Todays Jogger and Joggers’ World. 


stand. 257 Park Ave. South, New 
York, NY 10010. 


Track and Field News 

Certainly the least trendy maga- 
zine in the field. So untrendy, in fact, 
that it missed the running boom al- 
together. In 1974 T&FN had a paid 
circulation of 25,000; Runner's World 
had 15,000. Now Runner's World is at 
400,000, T&FN at 30,000! The prob- 
lem? T&FN is strictly a results and 
Statistics magazine for the true 
track and field fan. (“Track nut” is 
the term they've coined.) Its sop to 
the running boom is expanded re- 
sults of major road races, and they 
often manage to publish these re- 
sults first. You get the feeling, 
though, that the editors can’t wait 
until the running boom fades and 
they can drop their circulation back 
to 25,000 track nuts, and fill those 
road-running pages with more sta- 
tistics. 

© Track and Field News. Monthly, $12 
a year, $1.25 newsstand. PO Box 
296, Los Altos, CA 94022. 


The back of the pack 


The National Jogging Associa- 
tion sells its programs and products 
through its Jogger, sent to members 
Only. Some surprisingly good ma- 
terial sometimes appears around 
these ads. 

Running, subtitled “the magazine 
for thinking runners,’ is constantly 
upgrading its graphics and trying 
for newsstand penetration. Until it 
decodes its Scientific American ap- 
proach to running, it is likely to re- 
main small. 

The Road Runners Club of Amer- 
ica publishes Footnotes for its mem- 
bers; this publication resembles Jog- 
ger except that it is not quite as 
self-serving. 








Serving the needs of runners in the 
Rocky Mountain region 


Call 831-1690 for 
Race & Membership information 


United Bank of Denver Marathon T-shirts 
$5.00 
Proceeds go to the RMRR 
Contact Buzz Yancey 
929 Washington 
Denver 80203 
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Bill lists and sells 


residential and income 
real estate as the company » 
broker for Vintage Prop- 
erties in Denver. In find- 
ing either a home or an 
investment for you, Bill 
uses the same dedication 
and determination that 


he puts into running. 


Call Bill Kitch 






Ye an There is a 
S real estate 


person who is 
also a runner. 


Bill Kitch has 
been running with 
the Rocky Mtn. 
Road Runners in 
Denver since 
1972, has served 


as Vice President of the RMRR 
and has been the race director 


for many area races. 
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to talk real estate — or running! 


1731 Emerson 831-8115 (w) 


VINTAGE PROPERTIES Denver. CO 80218 333-5387 (h) 
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METER 


9 A.M., SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1979 
SOUTH HIGH SOCCER FIELD 
DENVER, COLORADO 
THE DIET PEPSI 
10,000 METERS RACE 


ENTRY FEE $3.00 


REGISTRATION BEGINS JUNE 22ND. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD RACE 


A program has been developed to compare 
your performance in this race with the 
standards set by runners in your age group 
nationwide. 


Each finisher will receive his personal 
Diet Pepsi® rating comparing his 
performance to the national standard for 
his or her age group. 


AWARDS 


Trophies for the top male and female 
finisher, awards to the top three in the 
following age categories: 

e Men/Women 20 and under 

e Men/Women 21-35 

e Men/Women 36-49 

e Men/Women 50 and over 


T-SHIRT TO POSTRACE 
ALL COMPETITORS REFRESHMENTS 


Fill out the entry formand Your local Pepsi- 

a Run America Run Diet Cola® bottler will be 
Pepsi® 10,000 Meter on hand with 

Race Series T-Shirt is refreshments free to 
yours as part of your all racers. 


DIET PEPS. 


110.000 





race packet. 


The Diet Pepsi® 10,000 Meter 

Race is administered nationally by 
TRY, Inc. Diet Pepsi*and Pepsi-Cola’are 
registered trademarks of PepsiCo, Inc. 


Fill out your entry form and pick up your race 
packet beginning June 22 at these locations: 


The packet contains your free Diet Pepsi® 10,000 
Meter Series T-Shirt, your competition number, a 
course map, and a free copy of The Runner Magazine. 


WZ COLORADO 
QA ATHLETIC CLUB 


At Court Club North e |-70 & Carr + Arvada © 420-4555 


ge 
d Court Club 


Court Club Central ¢ 3rd & Broadway © Denver © 778-6373 
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WITH NET PROCEEDS 
BENEFITING THE 





KIDNEY FOUNDATION 
OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN REGION, INC. 


IN COOPERATION WITH: 





WINNERS TRAVEL FREE TO 10,000 
METER AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The men and women who finish first in four age 


categories will receive all expenses paid trips to the 
Diet Pepsi® American Championships of 10,000 meter 
Road Racing. The championships will culminate the 
summer-long qualifying series September 29, at 
PepsiCo world headquarters in Purchase, New York. 


AN OPEN COMPETITION 
FOR RUNNERS 
OF ALL AGES AND PACES 





SPONSORED BY: 





PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF DENVER 
3801 Brighton Bivd. e Denver, Colorado 80216 
(303) 292-9220 
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